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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 
yp As this paper-is not sent to any new sub. 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be sufficient receipt. 
x¢7 Agents and others, in sending namos, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. : 
xr Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
visk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put im an 
envelope, end well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. . 
ir Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
seribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
tifth copy gratis fer one year. 


at Accounts avo kept Wit ach substgBer, ara | judgnitnd upon theniironm the stegs of the gallows: 


when we receive money from him on his sub- 
soription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

x Agonts will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

ztp Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ; 

x‘p Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x‘> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

zx‘p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

3¢p We invite tho attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 

Washington, D. C. - 

Baltimore - 

Philadelphia - 

New York city 

New York State 

New England - 

New Jersey - - 

Eastern Pennsylvania 

Western Pennsylvania 


Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

X per ct. dis. 
t do. 
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Maryland - - do. 
Virginia - - do. 
Western Virginia - 1 do. 
Ohio - . - 2h do. 
Indiana - - = - 244 do. 
Kentucky - - 24 do 
‘Tennessee - - 344 do. 
Michigan + - - 3 do. 
Canada - - - 5 do. 


L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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EVANG ELINE—THE PURITANS, 


The editor of the Boston Chronotype, in one of 
his notices of Longfellow’s new Poem, says: 

“ We think Mr. Longfellow ought to have ex- 
pressed a much deeper indignation at the base, kna- 
vish, heartless, and outrageously tyrannical con- 
duct of the English and Colonial persecutors than 
he has done. He should have put far bolder and 
deeper tints in the picture of suffering. One great, 
if not the greatest, end of poetry is Rhadanianthine 
justice. The poet should mete out their deserts 
to all his heroes; honor to whom honor and in- 
famy to whom infamy is due. 

“ft is true that the wrong in this case is in a 
great degree fathered upon our own Massachu- 
setts, and it may be said that it is a foul bird that 
pollutes its own nest. We deny the applicability 
of the rather musty proverb. All the worse. Of 
not a more contemptible vice is what is called 
American Literature guilty, than this of unmiti- 
gated self-laudation. If we persevere in it, the 
stock will become altogether too small for the 
business. It seems that no period of our history 
has been exempt from materials for patriotic hu- 
miliation and national self-reproach, and surely 
the present epoch is laying in a large store of that 
sort. Had our poets always told us the truth of 
ourselves, perhaps it would now be otherwise. 
National self-flattery and concealment of faults, 
must of course have its natural results.” 


We must confess, that we read the first part of 
“Evangeline” with something of the feeling so 
forcibly expressed by Professor Wright. The 
natural and honest indignation with which, many 
yearsago, we read for the first time that dark page 
of our colonial history—the expulsion of the 
French neutrals—was re-awakened by the simple 
pathos of the poem, and we longed to find an ad- 
equate expression of it in the burning language of 
the poet. We marvelled that he who could so 
touch the heart by his description of the sad suf- 
fering of the Acadian peasants, should have per- 
mitted the authors of that suffering to escape with- 
out censure. The outburst of the stout Basil, in the 
church of Grand Pre, was, we are fain to acknow- 
ledge, a great relief to us. But, before reaching 
the close of the volume, we were quite reconciled 
to the author’s forbearance. The design of the 
poem is manifestly incompatible with stern “ Rha- 
damanthine justice,” and indignant denunciation 
of wrong. It is a simple story of quiet pastoral 
happiness, of great sorrow and painfal bereave- 
ment, and of the evidence of a loye which, hoping 
and seeking always, wanders evermore up and 
down the wilderness of the world, baffled at every 
turn, yet still retaining faith in God,and in the 
object. of its life-long quest. It was no part of the 
writer’s object to investigate the merits of the 
question at issue between the poor Acadians and 
their Puritan neighbors. Looking at the mate- 
rials before him with the eye of an artist simply, 
he has arranged them to suit his ides of the beau- 
tiful and pathetic, leaving to some future histo- 

rian the duty of sitting in judgment upon the act- 
ors in the atrocious outrage which furnished them. 
With this we are content. The poem now has 
a unity and sweetness which might have been de- 


vividly depicts. It is a psalm of love and forgive: 
ness—the gentleness and peace of Christian meek- 
ness and forbearance breathes through it. Nota 


word of censure is directly applied to the marand- 


land is yet to be written. Somewhere midway be- 
tween the caricatures of the Church party and 
the self-laudations of their own writers, the point 
may doubtless*be found from whence an impar- 
tial estimate of their character, may be formed. 
They had noble qualities: the firmness and ener- 
gy which they displayed in the colonization of 
New England must always command admiration. 
We would not rob them, were it in our power to 
do so. of ono jot or tittle of their rightful honor. 
But, with all the lights which we at present pos- 
sess, we cannot allow their claim of saintship with- 
out some degree of qualification How they seem- 
ed to their Dutch neighbors at New Netherlands, 
and their French ones at Nova Scotia, and to the 
poor Indians, hunted from their fisheries and 
game-grounds, we can very well conjecture. It 
may be safely taken for granted, that their gospel 
claim to the inheritance of the earth was not a 
little questionable to the Catholic fleeing for his 
life feom their jurisdiction, to the banished Bap- 
tist shaking off the dust of his feet against them, 
and to the martyred Quaker denouncing woe and 


Many of them were, beyond a doubt, pious and 
sincere; but we are constrained to believe, that 
among them were those who wore “the livery 
of Heaven” from purely selfish motives, in a 
community where church membership was an in- 
dispensable requisite, the only “open sesame” be- 
fore which the doors of honor and distinction 
swing wide to needy or ambitious aspirants. Mere 
adventurers, men of desperate fortunes, bankrupts 
in character and purse, contrived to “make gain 
of godliness,” under the Church and State Gov- 
ernment of Puritanism, put on the austere exte- 
rior of sanctity, quoted Scripture, anathematized 
heretics, whipped Quakers, exterminated Indians, 
“burned and spoiled the villages of their Catho- 
lic neighbors, and hewed down their graven im- 
ages” and “houses of Rimmon.” It is curious to 
observe how a fierce religious zeal against hea- 
thens and idolaters went hand in hand with the 
old Anglo-Saxon love of land and plunder. Every 
crusade undertaken against the Papists of the 
French colonies had its Puritan Peter the Hermit 
to summon the saints to the wars of the Lord. At 
the siege of Louisburg, ten years before the on- 
slaught upon the Acadian settlers, one minister 
marched with the colonial troops, axe in hand, to 
hew down the images in the French churches, 
while another officiated in the double capacity of 
drummer and chaplain—a “drum ecclesiastic,” as 
Hudibras has it. 

At the late celebration of the landing of the Pil- 
grims in New York, the orator of the day labor- 
ed at great length to show that the charge of in- 
tolerance, as urged against the colonists of New 
England, is unfounded in fact. The banishment 
of the Catholics was very sagaciously passed over 
in silence, inasmuch as the Catholic Bishop of 
New York was one of the invited guests, and 
(hear it; shade of Cotton Mather!) one of the reg- 
ular toasts was a compliment to the Pope. The 
expulsion of Roger Williams was excused and par- 
tially justified, while the whipping, ear-cropping, 
tongue-boring, and hanging of the Quakers was 
defended, as the only effectual method of dealing 
with such “devil-driven heretics,” as Mather calls 
them. The orator, in the new-born zeal of his 
amateur Puritanism, stigmatizes the persecuted 
class as “fanatics and ranters, foaming forth their 
mad opinions’”—compares them to the Mormons 
and the crazy followers of Mathias; and cites an 
instance of a poor enthusiast, named Eccles, who, 
far gone in the “tailor’s melancholy,” took it 
into his head that he must enter into a steeple- 
house pulpit, and stitch breeches “in singing 
time’—a circumstance, by the way, which took 
place in Old England—as a justification of the 
atrocious laws of the Massachusetts colony. We 
have not the slightest disposition to deny the fa- 
naticism and folly of some few professed Quakers 
in that day; and had the Puritans treated them 
as the Pope did one of their number whom he 
found crazily holding forth in the church of St. 
Peter, and consigned them to the care of physi- 
cians as religious monomaniacs, no sane man could 
have blamed them. Every sect, in its origin, and 
especially in its time of persecution, has had its fa- 
natics.. The early Christians, if we may credit 
the admissions of their own writers, or attach the 
slightest credence to the statements of Pagan 
authors, were by no means exempt from reproach 
and scandal in this respect. Were the Puritans 
themselves the men to cast stones at the Quakers 
and Baptists? Had they not, in the view at least 
of theestablished church, turned all Engiand up- 
side down with their fanaticisms and extravagan- 
ces of doctrine and conduct? How look they, as 
depicted in the sermons of Dr. South, in the sar- 
castic pages of Hudibras, and the coarse carica- 
‘tures of the clerical wits of the times of the 
second Charles? With their own backs sccred 
and their ears cropped for the crime of denying 
the divine authority of Church and State in Eng- 
land; were they the men to whip Baptists and 
hang Quakers for doing the same thing in Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

Of all that is noble and true in the Puritan 
character, we are sincere admirers. The gen- 


itself, a beautiful page in their history. The phys- 
ical daring and hardihood with which, amidst 
the times of savage warfare, they laid thesfounda- 
tions of mighty States, and subdued the rugged 
soil, and made the wilderness blossom—their 
steadfast adherence to their religious principles, 
even when the Restoration had made apostacy 
easy and profitable—and the vigilance and firm- 
ness With which, uader all circumstances, they 
held fast their chartered liberties, and extorted 
new rights and privileges from the reluctant home 
Government—justly entitle them to the grateful 
remembrance ef a generation now reaping the 
fruits of their toils and sacrifices. But, in ex- 
pressing our gratitude to the founders of ,.New 
England, we should not forget what is due to 
Truth and Justice; nor, for the sake of vindicat- 
ing them from the charge of that religious intol- 
erance which, at the time, they shared with near- 
ly all Christendom, undertake to defend, in the 
light of the nineteenth century, opinions and prac- 
tices hostile to the benignant spirit of the Gospel, 
and subversive of the inherent rights of man. 
a Ww. 





ing workers of the mighty sorrow which it de- 
seribes, just as it would a calamity from the ele- 
ments—a visitation of God. The reader, how- 


ever, cannot fail to award justice to the wrong-do: 


ers. The unresisting acquiescence of the Aca | 


dians only deepens his d of the cupidity 
and religious bigotry of their spoilers. Even in 


the pebairhs ae Father Felicien, beseech- 


ing his flock to submit to the strong hand which 
had been laid upon them, we see and fee! the mag- 
nitude of the crime to be forgiven : rs 
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The true history of the Puritans of New Eng- | 


erous and self-denying apostleship of Elliot is, of | 


Rends those sacred ties apaxt— 
Couldst thou bear the tale of sadness, 

“ He hath fallen in the strife!” 
Such a thought of grief—ay, madness— 

Haunts the Mexican’s young wife. 


Mother, who glad watch art keeping 
O’er ‘the children’s” sportive bliss, 
While thy infant, archly peeping, 
Claims from thee a happy kiss— 
Or with spirit-prayer that bendeth, 
Gently, o’er the little bed, 
And a blessing soft descendeth 
On the precious sleeper’s head— 


Mother, who fond hope enshrineth 
In that proud and noble boy, 

In whose face the father shineth, 
Mirroring thy of joy— 

And to lip the bright smile springeth, 
And thy brow from care is free, 

When to sire thy daughter clingeth, 
With a love she caught from thee, 


All day long thy sister mournetb, 
On the plains of Mexico, 
Lest her husband ne’er returneth, 
On the battle-field laid low— 
And her children round her gather, 
Awe-struck by their mother’s fears; 
She would telbthem of their-father, 
But her*words are—bitter tearsr 


Must thine only guardian perish? 
Cries no kindly voice, forbear ? 
Who those helpless ones shall cherish ? 
Who shall save them from despair? 
This appeal-their woe is making: 
“ Daughters of that faithful band, 
Who, their sunny homes forsaking, 
Stayed your pilgrim fathers’ hands: * 


“By the love that ye inherit, 
With your dear ones intercede ; 
Ye have all your mothers’ spirit, 
Vainly ye can never plead— 
Pray that aged, gray-haired father, 
That his revrend voice essay, 
Friends of peace around to gather, 
Who will call your troops away. 


“Round your brothers, husbands, clinging, 
By their dear affection plead, 
To the breeze love’s banner flinging, 
That they help us in our need. 
Sisters, in your peaceful dwellings, 
Think upon our wretched fate; 
Let the tide of pity, swelling, 
Save us, ere it be too late!” 
D. S. Harris. 
Utyssss, Pa., December 24, 1847. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL CELEBRATION IN WASH- 
INGTON, 


We always like to read the reports of Typo- 
graphical Celebrations. ‘The Craft” understand 
something of the “ feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” They are brought so frequently into com- 
munion with Mind of every variety of attributes 
and degree of power, that their anniversaries are 
apt to be distinguished by a higher intellectual 
tone, and a more various ‘entertainment than are 
usual on such occasions. 

We have had military dinners, and political 
celebrations, but none of them all can rival the 
Printers’ celebration—“ the thirty-third Anni- 
versary of the Columbia Typographical Society.” 
The spirit of War presided over the former ; that 
of Peace, over the latter. The triumphs of the 
Sword are mean, compared with the achievements 
of the Press. At the military dinner, and the 
political celebration, one ceases to remember 
Man, and can think only of the Hero. Gen- 
erals and Colonels stalk over the stage, till the 
spectator imagines all the world in uniform, and 
that the great duty is, to train men as gladiators 
to extinguish each other according to the most 


approved tactics. Everything isanimalized. The 


whole scene is too apt to be “ earthly and sensual,” 


if not “devilish.” 


But the printers, though now and then they 
will boast of the patriotism of their craft, and 
talk in technical phrase about their “shooting 
sticks,” are a peaceable, well-disposed people, 
more given to setting up, than knocking into pi. 
They take pride in the power of their art, as the 
great instrumentality of modern civilization ; and 
are in the habit.of thinking that the impressions 
made by their type, are far more beneficial than 
those made by powder and ball. Type have this 
in common with gunpowder —they may scathe 
wrongs and the wrong doer, put down oppres- 
sion, and overthrow Government; but they can 
do what gunpowder cannot: they can inspire 
good will, quicken the sentiment of human broth- 
erhood, allay international controversies, establish 
Liberty, promote Peace, build up Government, 
and secure order, without coercion. The Sword 
may effect a revolution, but the Press alone can 
secure the benefits contemplated by it. Revolu- 
tion, accomplished by the sword, costs blood, and 
wastes wealth, and creates licentiousness and 
cruelty. Revolution, achieved by the Press, is 
peaceful, powerful, and enduring—without waste, 
without hate, without corruption. What were 
all the victories of Napoleon—his turning and 
overturning of kingdoms and empires — com- 
pared with Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, West India Emancipation, the Triumph of 
Free Trade in England, and the Temperance and 
Anti-Slavery Movements in the United States ? 

The great agent in these grand movements— 
which, with the exception of the last two, are 
completed, and can never be revoked, while their 
consequences are world-wide and perpetual—was 
a Free Press. The Sword was the weapon of Na- 
poleon ; and what were its achievements? Europe 
was cut and hacked to pieces; old boundary lines 
were blotted out with blood; treasure was wast- 
ed; industry’ paralyzed ; humanity outraged ; 
debt accumulated; crime aggravated; not the 
thrones of Despotism, but their occupants only, 
were overthrown+-and then, the Destroyer was 
destroyed; France was beaten back to her own 
limits ; the old landmarks snbstantially re-appear- 


Free Press. 

‘Is it any wonder that Printers should feei the 
dignity of their profession, and honor their anni- 
versaries with something better than vainglorious 
vaunts of their patriotism, and loathsome adula- 
tion of epaulettes and cockades ? : 

The annual meeting of the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society was ‘held on the 1st January, 

and, after the transaction of the usual business, 
the Society proceeded to the United States Hotel, 
where a sumptuous supper was prepared. Among 
the invited gvests were the Mayor, Members of 
Congress, and gentlemen of the Press. ‘The say- 
ings, and doings, and “ fixings,” were all pleasant, 


but we can only give glimpses of them. 

First come the regular toasts, some of them 
Lr: foal apace nens of technical penning, as fol- 
ws: ; . 

“1. The Day rate—The 334 of the seri 
bang ae the ti of entry since ot 
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Though their forms are lwid in the dust, their 
virtues are too strongly imprinted upon our memo- 
ries to be forgotten on an occasion like this, 
[Drank standing. | 

“42. The American Flag— Unfolded everywhere 
in triumph, may its stars never refer us to aught 
that cannot be justified. 

“13, Woman—The fairest, work of creation— 
seeing that the edition is extensive, let no one be 
without a copy.” 


} 

Mr. Henley, of Indiana, béing toasted, respond- 
ed in a speech, a part of which was quite piquant. 
Iie praised the printer for many good points, but, 
said he, “there is one credit }o which he is enti- 
tled, to which, as a member of Congress and a 
politician, I should be ungrateful not to allude, 
and for which, in behalf of the honorable body to 
which I belong, I tender himimy thanks; and that 
is, sir, for the many good speeches he had made 
for us out of very bad mategials, and sent to the 
world in a style and garb which quite surprised 
their reputed authors, and make the constituent 
feel proud of the erudition and talents of his wor- 
thy Representative.” This a fair hit. Con- 
gress owes a heavy debt of grpjtude to the craft. 

What particular individual sat. for the follow- 
ing portrait, Mr. Henley does not say, but the 
picture has some lively touches: 

“The printer, sir, is not, to be sure, always the 
‘handsomest man about the town, but the editor 
of the village newspaper is admitted to surpass 


adapting himself to circumstances; and this I 
proceed to prove, In his office, sir, he oftentimes 
acts as editor, compositor, pressman, and devil. In 
his own house he can sweep the floor, make the 
bed, boil the teakettle, fry the beefsteak, milk the 
cow, rock the cradle, and tend the babies. At the 
social party he can entertain the company with a 
song, drink a glass of wine, play a game of euchre, 
dance a cotillon, and play the agreeable to all the 
ladies. He sometimes oificiates to read service at 
the church on Sabbath when the minister is ab- 
sent; but this does not at all interfere with his 
taking a glass of tansy bitters at the tavern on 
Monday morning with country friends. At the 
celebration of the Fourth of July he is either ora- 
tor of the day or one of the committee of arrange- 
ments. He acts frequently as foreman of the 
grand jury of his county, and is always an impor- 
tant personage about the court-house in ‘term tue. 
He is councilman in the ward in which ho lives, 
and is sure of an invitation to every wedding in 
the ten miles ‘round, and gets a hig piece of pound 
cake for publishing the nuptials. He delivers 
temperance addresses at the church, and drinks 
whitefaced whiskey (when he can get nothing bet- 
ter) at the neighboring grocery. He isa magis- 
trate ; commands the peace in all ‘free fights, is- 
sues his fi. fa’s, and his casas or writs of ad-sat-is- 
faciendum, dispensing justice with as much facili- 
ty as he would distribute a haniful of dead matter. 
He is a captain of the militia, president of the 
town meeting, belongs to the society of a thousand 
and one, and is an independent opp reLLow. But 
I give it up; his adaptation of talent and genius 
to every situation of honor and usefulness are be- 
yond my ability to describe; [ leave it to your 
own minds to imagine the balance.” 


We “imagine” the “balance ” is—that for the 
sake of the letter list, or post office advertising, he 
is willing to serve the “ powers that be,” with rea- 
sonable alacrity. 

Mr. Sargent, formerly “Oliver Oldschool,” 
now’ Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, being called out, mentioned several 
interesting facts in relation to inventions. We 
copy from the Nationa} Intelligencer : 


“The honorable gentleman,” he said, “has 
spoken of the inventor of printing, John Gut- 
emburg, of Mayence. The fate of this distin- 
guished benefactor of mankind remifids me of that 
of others, who, by their inventions and discoveries, 
have conferred incalculable ‘benefits upon the 
haman family. {t will be recullveted by those who 
are familiar with his history, as I presume most 
of those who are here assembled are, that he was 
unfortunate in his connections in business; that 
he entered into co-partnership with the celebrated 
Fust, or Faust, known to us as Dr. Faustus, with 
whom he had a lawsuit which resulted in hisruin, 
and the transference of all his printing mate- 
rials, Bibles on hand, &c., to the latter. ‘Ihe cel- 
ebrated Doctor grew rich out of his inventionand 
property, while Gutemburg pined and finally died 
in poverty. The Doctor, it is well-known, became 
suspected of being colleagued with the devil, from 
the fact of his being able to produce Bibles with 
such astonishing rapidity, and all exactly resem- 
bling each other, as they necessarily must, being 
printed upon thé same type. I fear that the 
charge of his being colleagued with the evil one 
was not without some truth ;.at least he seemed to 
have been instigated by him in his treatment of 
Gutemburg. 
“ But, sir, the fate of the inventor of printing 
was not a singular one; it was such as other ben- 
efactors of mankind have met with. It was the 
fate of Fitch, of Philadelphia, the first man who 
ever applied the power of steam to the propulsion 
of-vessels in America, and who constructed a 
steamboat. Mr. Fitch, you are probably aware, 
sir, constructed a boat and steam engine, and suc- 
ceeded in running his boat on the Delaware river 
from Philadelphia to Burlington, in 1787. His 
invention and experiment were partially success- 
ful; that they were not entirely so was probably 
owing to the very imperfect manner in which the 
machinery was constructed. There were no me- 
chanics in this country at that time competent to 
construct machinery perfect enough to hold steam. 
The consequence was, that it was constantly giv- 
ing way and getting out of order, unable at best 
to bear anything like the pressure now applied. 
These difficulties were most*disheartening ; but 
superadded to them was that of want of pecuniary 
means to enable him to perfect his machinery and 
experiments. Mr. Fitch expended all of his own 
means, and was assisted to some extent by others ; 
but repeated failures and the incredulity of the 
public, as well as of those who rendered him as- 
sistance, soon cut off all resource, and he was 
obliged to abandon his invention, and be content 
to pine in penury the remainder of his days, 
though he died in the full belief that the day was 
at hand when all the principal waters of the 
United States would be navigated by steamboats. 
“It was my lot to become acquainted with an 
ewe gentleman in Philadelphia, some years ago, 
who informed me that he was one of those who con- 
tributed means to aid Mr, Fitch in his enterprise. 


“11. The Deceased Members of our Society — | 


all others in diversified talent and the faculty of 





own day, who, I am happy to say, is Ifkely to share 
| quite a different fate from those I have mention- 

ed. Tallude tothe distinguished author of the 
Magnetic Telegraph, Mr. Morse—an invention 
which, literally annihilating time and space, out- 
strips the sun in his rapid career, and by which 
we aro able to hold immediate converse with our 
friends, though a thousand miles distant. 

“ But, if Mr. Morse is not destined to illustrate 
the fate of the distinguished inventors alluded to, 
he has not been entirely exempt from the ridicule 
usually thrown upon those in advance of the 
world. I cannot forget (said Mr. S.) the intense 
anxiety and suffering he underwent in 1842, while 
asking of Congress an appropriation of money to 
enable him to establish an experimental line of 
tolegraph from this city to Baltimore, and of 
which | was an eye-witness. While the bill mak- 
ing this appropriation was before the House in 
Committee of the Whole, as my honorable friends 
now before me (Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Seaton, of Washington) will doubtless 
recollect, every possible exertion was made to de- 
feat it, and throw ridicule upon the invention, by 
absurd and ridiculous amendments, such as au- 
thorizing an experiment to be made of running a 
railroad to the moon, establishing a line of bal- 
loons to the planet Saturn, or something of the 
kind—amendments which, | am happy to say, met 
nO encouragement from, but were opposed in a 
proper spirit by, the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Holmes.) 

. “'To a sensitive man like Mr. Morse, and ‘one 
who, like him, had everything at stake, these at- 
tempts to cast ridicule upon his invention or dis- 
covery were excessively disheartening and pain- 
ful. He felt them keenly, and was wrought up 
by them to a most intense state of excitement and 
suffering. But, fortunately, there were good sense 
and liberality enough in the House to resist these 
ungenerous assaults, and to authorize the experi- 
mental line of telegraph, which has now been ex- 
tended by private enterprise thousands of miles, 
and will soon connect every city in the Union.” 
We cannot forbear publishing the following 
toast, because, though naming us, the compliment 
is clearly paid to the establishment we edit: 
“By the Committee of Arrangements. G. Bui- 
ley, jun—His connection with an establishment 
which is conducted with astrict regard to our busi- 
ness regulations entitles him to a hearty welcome 
to our anniversary.” 
Another (but a volunteer) toast, given towards 
the close of the entertainment, we find published 
in the newspapers: 
“By James English. The City Press—May its 
Intelligence be appreciated, its Globe extended, its 
Union continued, its Eva obscured.” 
It is a great pity so pretty a prayer should be 
spoilt by a typographical blunder. For “ Era ob- 
scured,” read Era never obscured ; for this of course 
is the meaning. 
Many other toasts were given, several other 
speeches were made, and songs of the right stamp 
sung ; but we have occupied as much space as we 
can spare with the proceedings, and must dismiss 
the celebration with the wish, that all public fes- 
tivals were conducted with as much sense and lib- 
erality as that of the anniversary of the Colum- 
bia Typographical Society. 
@ For the National Era. 

TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS McCAGUE, 

WHO PERISHED IN THE STEPHEN WHITNEY. 





. BY THEODORIC. 





Four weeks have fled away into the past, 
Since last [| look’d upon thy noble brow : 
That look! [ little thought it was the last— 
That thou, ere long, shouldst be where thou art now. 


‘Then, hope lit up thy countenance with joy, 
And future pleasures seem’d already thine ; 
No gloomy prospects could thy soul annoy, 
For all the future seemed with hope to shine. 


Now, earthly pleasures all have fled away ; 
Now, unto thee a better home is given, 
Within the realms of everlasting day; 
Now, hope has left thee--ul the vate of heaven. 
Though ocean’s billows roll above thee now, 
Thongh far beneath thy mortal body lies, 
Thy spirit, freed from all its cares below, 
Is happy ’mid the joys of Paradise. 
CANonsBURG, Pa., December, 1847. 
le P 


For the National Era. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTH WORTH. 





{CONTINUBD.] 
GENERAL BUSHROD BROTHERTON. 

A week frora this time she went to the post of- 
fice, hoping to receive her expected packet of tes- 
timonials. Before she came home, a storm of wind 
and snow came on and raged with great violence. 
Old Katy stood at the cottage gate, looking the 
picture of dismay, and whispering to herself— 
“ Poor thing! she’ll catch her death ; and then 
all her troubles will be over!” 
In the midst of Katy’s lamentation, a travelling 
carriage drew up before the door, a servant jump- 
ed off from behind, let down the steps, and an old 
gentleman, with a military air, alighted and walk- 
ed towards the house. 
“Well! bress the Lord! if here aint General 
Bushrod Brotherton himself!” exclaimed Katy, 
in a low voice, as she hastened to open the gate. 

“Well, old woman! Katy, are you not?” 
“Yes, sir—Katy, sir—yes, sir,” answered the 
old woman, curtsying at every two words. 

“She’s gone out, sir; she'll soon be home, sir. | 
Will you come in?” 

General Brotherton followed the old servant 
into the house, and in half an hour after, Sybil 
came home. Katy was on the watch for her, and, 
meeting her, said— 

“Oh! Mrs. Middleton! who you think is here, 
ma’am? General. Brotherton is in the house. 
Come round the kitchen way, to change your dress. 
I stole your best gown out of your room, for you 
to put on there.” 

Be it known to the reader, that there was no 
getting into Sybil’s chamber but through the 
parlor; hence Katy’s little piece of finesse. Sybil 
one her dress quickly, aad went into the 
parlor. 

“My dear Mrs, Middleton, or my sweet cousin 
Sybil—if you will permit me to call you so—how 
pleased I'am at this opportunity of making your 
acquaintance,” cordially exglaimed General Broth- 
erton, advancing to meet her. General Brother- 
ton was @ tall, stout man, with a broad, rosy, - 
humored face, and gray hair. Sybil was rather 
prepossessed with his appearance, and received 


“her husband remained in her bosom; but it was 


ed ; the thrones of Despotism were re-occupied— 
and Europe is not one step nearer regeneration, 
because Napoleon lived. Its redemption from op- 
pression, the renovation of its social system, must 
be the work of Moral Power, wielded chiefly by a 


I inquired of him why more pecuniary means 
were not furnished to enable him to perfect his 
invention? His reply was, ‘Because Fitch and 
all who assisted him were so laughed at and ridi- 
culed that they were ashamed.to be seen, or to 
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him kindly and gracefully. After a little unim- 
portant conversation, and a few remarks that led 
to the subject, General Brotherton observed— 

“I hope, my dear little cousin Sybil, you will 
do me the justice to believe that I hes. never 
have molested Mrs. Brotherton in the possession 
of her home during her life.” 


« Mr. Sargent remarked that the old gentleman 
he had mentioned said that Fitch was generally 
considered crazy, and all who had any faith in his 
invention were looked upon as & parcel of simple- 
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“Twenty years after Fitch’s failure, Fulton 
succeeded in propelling a boat by steam from New 
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“Had she lived,” replied Sybil, “Mrs. Broth- 
erton would have acknowledged the kind inten- 
tion, as I do, with deep gratitude.” 

“There is more I wished to say to you, my dear 
cousin Sybil; but | am a blunt o!4 man, and may 
not know how to approach the subject with the 

tact and delibay, perhaps; and I may 
forgive me, will you not) my dear eousia’? Well, 
ve: you n ear cousin ? el 
this is what I wished tedigr First, I have a 
ceived your letter, and that has brought me to 
town. Of that, more anon. Well; at the time 
my attorney entered suit for 
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“Very well! Alls right! Now, to come to the 
point and purpose of my visit. He has left you— 
that is plain. He has taken a foreign girl out 
with him — one Inez — Inez de—I forget! but I 
heard all about it. Well! { have no nearer rela- 
tion than you in the world ; and if you will re- 
turn with me to Brotherton Hall, and live with 
me and my old wifo, and be our daughter, and if 
you will apply to the Legislature for a divorce, 
and have your son’s name changed to that of 
Brotherton, I will execute a will, leaving, at my 
death, all the Brotherton property to you for your 
lifetime, and afterwards to your son. Come, Sybil, 
what say you?” 

The vision of wealth, comfort, ease, and her 
child’s interest, arose before her “mind’s eye,” 
her heart beat quickly, her face flushed. 

“Come, my dear little cousin! what say you?” 

The “still small voice” whispered the moral 
bearing of the question, and Sybil’s heart paused 
in its violent beatings to listen—the flush died 
away from her face. 

“Come, my dear Sybil, ‘your answer.” 

“Will you give me a few days to think of this, 
my dear sir? and in the mean time believe me 
most grateful, most deeply grateful, for your kind- 
ness. 

“ Selfishness, pure selfishness, dear Sybil. My 
wife and I are lonesome in the old house ; we want 
company. Think of my prvposition a whole week, 
if you will—l don’t like hasty decisions niyself; 
but give me an answer at the end of that time. 
But mind, cousin Sybil, my conditions are posi- 
tively unalterable—for I know very well, if one 
condition is not insisted upon, that just as soon as 
my old head is laid low, and you in possession of 
Brotherton Hall, that fellow would be sneaking 
back, and then youd receive him. I know—ok! 
I know you women s0 well. He'd be so pehitent! 
and you so forgiving! and in five or six years the 
Brotherton estate would be lost at the faro table, 
and you would be beggared. Oh! I know—I know 
so well!” So saying, the old man took leave, en- 
tered his carriage, and was driven off. 

Now, this proposition would not have tempted 
Sybil, had a single spark of affection or esteem for 


not so. Her regard for Middleton had rather been 
a girlish fancy, than a woman’s deep affection; 
though, with a woman of Sybil’s domestic tastes 
and affectionate heart, this regard would have 
deepened into love, had not all respect been so 
soon lost. It was not his dissipation, nor his bru- 
tality, nor even his desertion of her, that had 
alienated the heart of his wife, but the cold, fierce, 
determined malignity of mind—the unmixed, un- 
redeemed, unredeemable depravity of heart man- 
ifested throughout their entire married life, but 
most plainly discovered in the only letter he had 
ever written to her. Sybil’s heart, therefcre, was 
not defended against the solicitations of self-inter- 
est and maternal love by any affection lingering 
there. The test of principle could therefore be 
on applied to her unguarded, unsupported 
eart. / 
When the old man was gone, Sybil sat down to 
consider. She was a stranger and friendless ; her 
money was all spent, and her plate and jewelry all 
sold; her store of fuel and provisions nearly ex- 
hausted, and winter coming on. Lastly, and worse 
than all, she was deficient in that spirit of enter- 
prise and energy required to meet the difficulties 
of her situation. Yet her mental debate was not 
very long; for all her early impressions and all 
her religious principles were against the proposed 
measure. In a few hours, therefore, Sybil’s mind 
was fully made up. 
The winter set in very cold. The air was 
frosty and nipping; snow-clouds darkened the 
8ky. The day on which Sybil was to give her 
answer to General Brotherton dawned. It was 
intensely cold. As Sybil arose from her bed, 
shrinking and shuddering from the biting aiv, she 
covered up closely her sleeping boy, saying— 
“God bless thee, poor little one! You will freeze 
if I take you up to-day.” 

She passed into the parlor, where Katy was at- 
tempting to open the shutters. They were so 
bound with ice and blocked up with snow, that it 
required considerable effort to push them open; 
and then the dreary aspect abroad, the ground 
deeply covered with snow ; the sky, gloomily dark- 
ened with clouds, was rendered still more dreary 
by the severely felt privations at home. 

“My dear Miss Middleton, you're shivering 
from head to foot; let me go get your shawl,” ex- 
claimed Katy, with chattering teeth. 

“Do, Katy. But, Katy, is there no wood left to 
make a fire?” asked Sybil, shuddering. 

“There’s one blessed long log left. I going to 
split it up now. ’Deed and ’deed, Miss Middle- 
ton, if I was you, I’d take the child, and I'd go set- 
tle down on some 0’ my relations.” 

“Without an invitation, and perhaps without a 
welcome either, Katy?” 

“JT dunno, I dunno, Miss Sybil! Cross looks 
don’t bite like this cold.” 

“No, Katy, but worse; one bites the fingers and 
toes, but the other gnaws at the heart.” 

Katy made no reply, but went out, and soon re- 
turned with her arm full of split wood, of which 
she made a fire. 

“ Now, Katy, what have we for breakfast?” in- 
quired Sybil. 

“@ne blessed pint of flour and one teaspoon full 
of black tea.” 

“Then, Katy, get it ready, and we will eat our 
last meal by our last fire.” 

The poor meal was scarcely over, and the table 
removed, before there came a knock at the door, 
followed by the entrance of General Brotherton, 
who, taking a seat at the fire, unceremoniously 
exclaimed— 

“Qh! my dear little cousin, this is dreadful 
weather for travelling; yet we'll have to venture 
it ; for when it moderates, and this snow melts, 
the roads will be impassable for a fortnight. 
Come! can-you get ready by to-morrow morning ? 
I wrote a week ago to the old lady, to look for us 
to-morrow evening.” 

« “My dear cousin,” said Sybil, “ you must not 
think me ungrateful, if 1 decline your kind offer.” 

“Decline it! Upon what ground? Upon what 

und ?” 

“JT am not able to comply with its conditions.” 

“Which one? which one?” 

“That of the divorce.” 

“Oh! is that all? Yes you can; nothing is 
a easy. It is only to apply to the Legislature, 
an a 

“Understand me, my dear sir. I cannot con- 
scientiously take any step towards the ac- 
complishment of such a measure,” said Sybil, 
gently. 

@Um—hum-m—ah ha! I said so; I knew it; 
just like all other women—fools! stick to a bad 
man through thick and thin; and if heruns away, 
wear the willow fifty years for his sake. But look 
here, Sybil—my poor Sybil—don’t weep ; look at 
your child; look at him, and have a little mercy 
on his tender frame and his many wants,” said 
the old man, pointing to little Hubert. 

Sybil did jook at her thinly clad and shivering 
child, and the appeal reached her heart ; yet, mas- 
tering her rising emotion, she answered— 

“T have! I have! I have thought of all that; 
and yet—and yet I cannot, indeed I cannot, do as 
you recommend.” 

“Then God help you!” exclaimed the old man. 
rising in pique; “I have no more to say. Goo 
morning, my dear.” : 

“Won't you sit longer, consin?” asked Sybil, 
timidly. 

“ND ! No, I thank you. I shall be very busy 
all day to-day. 1 shall leave to-morrow.” 

The fire was dying out, and the room was get- 
ting chilly, so that Sybil did not press her invi- 
tation. She extended her hand cordially to the 
old man, as she said— 

“ You will remember, dear General, to get those 
letters for me.” 

“Yes. yes; Pll do that,” said he. “Good bye, 
cousin Sybil; farewell, little one,” said he, shak- 
ing hands with Sybil, and caressing the child. 

“Never mind,” thought the old gentleman, as 
he entered his carriage, “1’ll let her alone a while, 
and I’ll bet before the month is out she’ll be writ- 
has oh revoking her decision.” 

old man was gone, the fire had burnt out, 
and Sybil and her boy were left alone before the 
cold hearth. Sybil caught up the boy to her bo- 
som,, and wept. bitterly. Suddenly she thought 
of the pre whom she had heard. the preced- 
ing -. The hopefal and ing words 
of his discourse came back to her with a 
fiuience. They did more: they inspir- 





fair complexion—large, clear, blue, serene eyes— 
her sweet, serious lips—her gentle manner—and 
low, sweet voice, and her mourning dress, render- 
ed her far more interesting than in her days of 
health and happiness. Sybil wanted self-posses- 
sion, and she trembled slightly as she entered the 
pastor’s study. The ten minutes, however, that 
elapsed before his entrance, enabled her to regain 


a a 
r. Livingston, the pastor, now entered. He 
was a man of about forty years of age, tall, slen- 
der, with dark hair and eyes, and strikingly 
handsome, notwithstanding a pale complexion and 
hollow cheeks. Mrs. Middleton was reassured 
by the kindly manner and gentle tones with which 
this Christian pastor greeted her. 
“I hope vou will pardon the liberty I take in 
calling upon you, Mr. Livingston. Ikram a stran- 
ger in this city, and I wish to open a small school, 
by which to support myself and child ; and I have 
come to-day to solicit your assistauce in my pro- 
ject, or at least your advice as to what steps it 
will be proper to take. towards its accomplish- 
ment.” * 
“Youare a widow, I presume, madam,” said the 
oes, -glaucing at Mrs. Middileton’s mourning 
ess. 


“No, sir,” murmured Sybil, a burning blosh 
mounting to her brow. 

The pastor Looked at her in doubt; then said— 
“You are probabiy able to prodace good refer- 
ences ?” 

“ Sir?” 

“ You are provided with testimonials of moral 
and intellectual fitness for the profession you wish 
to enter upon?” 

“J have no such testimonials, sir, just now; but 
I hope to receive some in a few days, from my na- 
tive place.” 

“'T'hey are indispensable to your success, my 
dear madam, and I trust you will be able to pro- 
cure them; if you do, | shall take pleasure in 
rendering all the assistance in my power towards 
the accomplishment of your object.” 

A quick flush passed over the pale cheek of 
Mrs. Middleton. She fel: humiliated. She knew 
that she was suspected. She did not know that 
such was the case with every poor, needy, and 
friendless woman, especially it she be young, 
pretty, and a stranger. Sybil arose and took 
leave. Her parting look of suffering resignation 
smote upon the heart of the minister. He stepped 
after her, and said, gently— 

“Give me your name and address, madam; I 
will call and sce what can be done in your case 
to-morrow?” 

Sybil now recollected, with confusion, that she 
had not given her name. She did as he request- 
ed, and went her way home reassured, think- 
ing— 

“JT was not mistaken, after all, in Mr. Living- 
ston—such a calm and holy smile—such a sweet, 
soothing voice—and then his general manner, so 
gentle, though I saw he did not think justly of 
me; but my awkwardness and confusion impres- 
sed him unfavorably at first.” 

The next day the minister called. Sybil’was 
in her chamber, putting her boy to sleep, so that 
the minister sat in her little parlor some ten min- 
utes, before she made her appearance. Mr. Liv- 
ingston iad been favorably impressed with Sybil ; 
he was now confirmed in his good opinion by the 
appearance of her home. ‘There is something 
about a dwelling, or the furniture of a dwelling, 
that will impress one favorably, or otherwise, 
with its occupant. Sybil’s little parlor told her 
story. The furniture was a portion of that brought 
from Brotherton Hall, se of decayed gentili- 
ty. There was the rich old ‘Turkey carpet, some- 
what worn, that covered the floor; there were the 
crimson damask curtains, somewhat faded, that 
hung from the windows ; there were the old-fash- 
ioned stuffed chairs—the large, unwieldy sofa— 
the heavy mahogany tables; and last, and most 
eloquent, were the fine old family portraits, all 
choice specimens of art, that hung upor the walls. 
There was a portrait of old Mrs. Brotherton, of 
Sybil’s father and mother, and one of Sybil her- 
self. One very characteristic thing I neglected to 
mention. It was three hanging shelves, cohtain- 
ing Sybil’s library of novels and romances. The 
observant eye of the pastor noted and drew con- 
clusions from everything; but the portrait of 
Sybil, in her blooming, happy girlhood, arrested 
and fixed his attention. He was gazing upon it, 
in deep thought, when Mrs. Middleton came in. 
“My dear Mrs. Middleton,” said he, turning 
to meet her, “I must beg your confidence; you 
have told me that you are distressed; I see that 
you are reduced. I wish to devote my poor ener- 
gies to your service; but, in order to serve you 
effectually, I would know more of your circum- 
stances and expectations.” 


Sybil looked in his face. The noble frankness 
of the expression inspired her with confidence. 
She thanked him, and, with a flushed cheek and 
averted eye, she told her story. The minister 
listened with deep attention, and at the close of 
her narration he sought to direct her attention to 
the Great Source of strength and joy. Feeling 
her religious sympathies drawn out, Sybil related 
the emotion she had felt upon the receipt of her 
last letter, the whirlwind of anger that had sha- 
ken her soul, her subsequent alarm and repent- 
ance, and the peace and hope that had filled her 
bosom since. ‘To this naive confession the pastor 
listened with deep interest; for by that glimpse 
into the soul of Sybil he recognised a nature ca- 
pable of the highest religious and intellectual cul- 
ture, and one therefore likely to be refined in the 
seven times heated furnace of affliction. Moral 
philosophy was the pastor’s favorite study ; and 
men and women, with their trials and tempta- 
tions, were the books he read upon the subject. 
The refined, the strong, the tempted and strug- 
gling soul of Sybil Middleton attracted him forci- 
bly, and he resolved to watch, to shield, and 
strengthen it in its contest. But, of that, more 
by and by. He did not for a moment lose sight of 
the immediate object of his:visit—the temporal 
welfare of his intended protegé. He discovered 
Sybil’s musical proficiency, und advised her to 
commence by instructing a few young ladies in 
that accomplishment, and volunteered to go among 
his parishioners, and seek out pupils for her. 
Mrs. Middleton expressed her gratitude, and the 
pastor arosé to take leave. His eye fell upon 
Sybil’s book-shelves, filled with romances, and a 
slight smile curled his lip, as he asked— 

“Is this your favorite reading, Mrs. Middle- 
ton?” 

“In my days of ease and cheerfulness, I used to 
delight in these books,” answered Sybil; but 
now”’——— 

“ But now you require the most precious thoughts 
of the most holy writers to comfort and sustain 
you—books that you can feed upon. Shall I send 
you some such?” 

“If you please, Mr. Livingston ; I shall be very 
grateful. But, indeed, you are too kind to me— 
to me, who have no claim upon you, or any one 
else.” 

“Pardon me; you have a claim upon me, and 4 
claim upon society; and the claim is mutual. So- 
ciety demands of you, that you cultivate all your 
natural gifts to the utmost, and use them for its 
benefit. You, then, havo a right to demand of so- 
ciety, happiness.” a 

The minister took leave, and the same day went 
about among the members of his congregation to 
solicit pupils for his new protege. The Kev. Ste- 
phen wl cal was more than popular among 
his parishioners; he had a rising name, and they 
were proud of him. Any enterprise, therefore, 
favored by their pastor, was very likely to be 
highly successful. Mr. Livingston’s protege was 
enthusiastically taken up and excessively patron- 
ized by his congregation. A class of fifteen pu- 
pils was soon made up for Mrs. Middleton. Many 
of them, at Mr. Livingston’s instance, paid in ad- 
vance; and in that way Sybil’s immediate wants 
were relieved. F'rom this time, the light of hope 
sparkled again in the eyes of Sybil, the rose of 
health bloomed again on her checks. Her new 
profession introduced her among an intelligent 

and cultivated circle of acquaintances, some of 
whom, who were not toe aristocratic to notice 
their children’s teacher, eventually became warm 
friends. Mrs. Middleton became deeply yet 
healthfully interested in the progress of ber pes 
ils; and when her list of fifteen increased to 
y, nearly all her time in the day was ere 

up in attending upon them. The day Lapa me 
“quickly and pleasantly away ; for my hero- 
fhe, seeder. was of a cheerful and grateful tem- 
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by the Federal Constitution. We say nothing of “Col. Mason”—(in answer to Mr. Gouverneur 


know the beautiful green vales, rich glens, sweet | trade, ee by their own early mismanage- 
the force of such reasoning, but the principle laid | Morris) —“the provision, as it now stands, was 


waters, and the interesting, noble minded people | ment. ns oa of interest is now reduced to a 
down in relation to the character in which slaves | necessary for the case of convicts, in order to prevent residing there. Two years ago, I went over those — at which the railway companies can legally 
are regarded by the Constitution, is all important. | the introduction of them.” 


parts, and last August I went again, and it seemed | borrow ; how soon the evil of this will develop 
It is in direct, irreconcilable conflict with the as- Still, the Convention was not yet satisfied, and 


doubly interesting. I saw there thousands of as | itself, we cannot foresee. 
sumption of the Charleston Mercury. And yet, “Tt was finally agreed, nem. con., to have the 
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who had run his visit into a permanent stay, em. 
ployed himself in sawing and packing away wood 
for the winter’s use; in clearing up the — 
which he meant to put under cultivation in the 
spring ; and in attending to little Hubert. 

: [To BE CONTINUED. } 
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“Our duty, therefore, is to legislate as if the 
relation of master tid slave was permanently es- 
tablished. Our policy should be to regard the in- 
terests of the master; our humanity, to increase 
the value of the slave ; for, in proportion as he F 
valuable, he is happy ; in proportion as he is val- 
ueless, he is miserable. Now, we inquire, if sla- 
very be forever confined to its present limits ; if, 
while every other institution of the country is 
thriving and prospering, this is to be cramped, re- 
stricted, tied down; if, with the increase of the 





““ Whenever such a movement shall be made in 
good faith and earnest purpose, I shall be most 
glad, with the consent of those friends who have 
placed my name before the People, to enrol myself 
among the humblest privates in the hosts who will 
rally under such a banner. I am not without hope 
that such @ movement may yet be made. . 

“Tt is sometimes expected of an individual 
when accepting a nomination for an important of 
fice, no matter how remote the chances of his elec. 
tion, that he. give some exposition of the 
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beautiful, graceful women, at a flower show in Cotton—Our market declined till within a 
Londonderry, as could be found in any part of | week; fully fair uplands were sold with difficulty 






























i i the globe, I believe. at 41¢d.,and good middling Orleans at 444d. Dur- | ples he entertains, and the views of publiccn, 
WASHINGTON, JANUARY 27, 1848. slaves, there is to be no increase of the area of tey- | in the teeth of all these authorities, that paper go ow: ademee pupaned ;pa;such he g Your most obedient, A. Nicnoxson. ing this week, the spinners have bought more | by which he proposes to act. of public policy 
se : ritory which shall hold them, will not = get ta thus recklessly asserts the right of the slavehold- importation net eae ealing ten dollars for each | Note—I am so completely overdone, overcome, freely, and prices of American have advanced | | “In accordance with such a a 
INDEX. of the master be sacrificed; will not the va re ers to set up slavery everywhere, just as theymay | »,/.9,.  ’ and discouraged, respecting Ireland, that I am fully 44d. per lb. In Manchester, domestics have | tion, [ will cheerfully say to you, sir, that Tesit, 
ra is owner 1080 ply bs wa ur ‘a ink hed; il t wn . And then the second part, as amended, was | struck dumb, and can only say, How long must improved’ in demand, but East India goods have | cide with the principles of the resolutions adopted 
The Index to the Era is ready for all who want oe pd ley Ae poured Sertieonan > Pitan “ Slavery was established before the Constitu- | agreed to.” her unparalleled sufferings continue ? righ the | been sold as low as ever, and some sorts of yarn | by the Convention which made the nominaticn, 
it. It will cost nothing but the trouble of writing 0 ) in 


as not to be regarded at all, when such a policy 
will make our negro race as miserable as the la- 
boring population of the British isles? We shall 
recur to this subject again.” 

The Jacksonvile News rejoices over the resolu- 
tions of Senator Dickinson, and says that he has 
taken the true constitutional ground : 

“He claims that we have no right to interfere 
with the domestic policy of our Territories, and 
that it is our highest interest to admit territory 
justly- obtained. He is here met by the whole 
South. We want no Wilmot Proviso nor no com- 
promises. The Constitution gives slaveholders a 
right in all acquired territory. Whether slavery 
shall be there established, is a question for the iu- 
habitants of that territory. The Federal Gov. 
ernment has no right to interfere in their domes- 
tic policy. The question of slavery will be set- 
tled by the character of the climate. It is not 
probable that slaveholders will ever emigrate to 
a latitude higher than that of the northern boun- 
dary of Missouri. Yet it is an absolute certain- 
ty that they will emigrate to more southern terri- 
tories. ‘The climate and soil of Mexico are espe- 
cially adapted to the profitable cultivation of those 
agricultural products upon which has been be- 
stowed the labor of the present slaveholding pop- 
ulation of the United States. Above all, the Span- 
ish character is naturally in favor of the institu- 
tion of slavery. It was the Spanish who first en- 
gaged in the slave trade. Fora long while it was 
nearly monopolized by the Spanish flag. At the 
present day, it is secretly encouraged by the Span- 
ish Government in all its colonial possessions. 
Notwithstanding the abolition of slavery in Mex- 
ico, there exists in that country a substitute, which 
has, intruth, all the bad attributes which have been 
imputed to slavery in the United States by the 
Abolitionists—the system of Peonage. By this, a 
man can be held as a slave, without the right to 
claim from his master food, clothing, and medical 
attendance. Hence, everything favors the intro- 
duction of slavery into Mexico. The Mexicans de- 
sire it. The slaveholders of the United States 
long to emigrate there, and those citizens who are 
not slaveholders will only be attracted for purpo- 
ses of trade, and not agriculture. All we ask is, 
that its citizens shall choose for themselves. 

“ But, although it is certain that Mexico will 
be settled by slaveholders; and although it is prob- 
able that territory north of the Missouri line will 
be inhabited only by settlers from non-slavehold- 
ing States, yet we insist upon our broad constitu- 
tional right to inhabit any and every territory 
which may be acquired, subject to the wish of the 
people of that territory as to the establishment of 
slavery. We approve of the principles laid down 
by Mr. Dallas. We cannot see how we can com- 
promise the Constitution. The Constitution was 
itself a compromise of all the interests which ex- 
isted at the time of its adoption; and, with its 
adoption, all further compromises were*impossi- 
ble. Weadhere to our strict right to settle with 
our slaves even in the highest latitudes of Ore- 
. -gon. Itis the Legislature of its Territory, and 

The Whig Convention of Ohio has resolved in | not Con who shall decide whether slavery 
favor of a National Convention; refrained from |} shall exist within its limits.” 
recommending any candidate for the Presidency ; — 
nominated Seabury Ford for the Governorship ; | THE LAW—THE CONSTITUTION—AUTHORITY. 
and sustained anti-war doctrines. 

The Whig Convention of Indiana has also re- 
solved in favor of a National Convention ; pledged 
itself to vote for any candidate that may be nomi- 
nated; given no expression of opinion as to a 
candidate; and said nothing about the question 
of slavery. 

The State Democratic Conventions of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas have appointed delegates to a 
National Nominating Democratic Convention, 
passed resolutions against the Wilmot Proviso, 
and indicated their willingness to go for any 
candidate sound on this question. 

Mr. R. J. Waker has announced his inten- 
tion to retire to private life,on account of his 


tion and provided for in the Constitution. Its 
existence and regulation belong to the States in 
which it may be. But its existence developes ad/ 
the rights of property and enjoyment over the persons 
of those who are subjected tow. These rights areas 
certain and fixed as those which the citizens of a 
free State enjoy in his house or horse. They are 
rights which cannot be divested: recognised in the 
Constitution, attached to the pergon of the citizen 
of a slave State, and which he is entitled in all places 
and in any manner to enjoy.” 

So utterly extravagant and groundless is this 
doctrine, that we can hardly .frame a serious an- 
swer to it. If it be true, the slaveholders of 
South Carolina can migrate with their slaves to 
Ohio, settlo there, and work them, institute, ex- 
tend, and perpetuate slavery there, despite all the 
laws of that State, Every intelligent man knows 
this cannot be; and it isa fixed principle, never 
departed from in practice, uniformly acted upon by 
the free States, uniformly assented to by the slave 
States, that the slaveholder can in no case settle 
in a free State, and continue to hold his slaves 
there. The moment he settles in such State 
with his slaves, that moment he is “ divested” of 
every right over them to which the laws of the 
slave State whence he removed, entitled him. 
This, we repeat, is the settled law of the Union, 
agreed to uniformly and universally, by the 
People of the States. 

Still further—ow is slavery provided for in the 
Constitution? We pass over the clause in rela- 
tion to the slave trade—although that “provided 
for the prevention of the increase of slavery, by em- 
powering Congress to pass laws prohibiting slave- 
importation after the year 1808. There are but 
two other provisions relating to slavery. The one 
determines the ratio of representation, and “ pro- 
vides for” slavery, by reducing the representa- 
tive power of the slave States, to the amount of 
two-fifths of all their slave population. How this 
can be termed a provision in favor of the right of 
slaveholding, when it makes the practice of slave- 
holding a ground for reducing the representation 
of the slaveholding States, we have yet to learn. 
Nor are we astute enough to see, what provision is 
made by these two clauses of the Constitution—in 
relation to the prohibition ofslave importation, and 
reduction of slave-State representation—which in- 
volves the assumption that the slave is regarded 
as property by the Constitution, or the slaveholder 
entitled to exercise, “in all places and in any man- 
ner,” the rights over his slave conferred only by 
the local law of his State! 

The remaining constitutional provision is that 
which secures to the slaveholder the right to 
seize and carry back to his domicile, a slave escup- 
ing from bondage. This provision is in general 
terms. The phraseology, “persons held to service 
or labor,” still shows that.even here, the Constitu- 
tion will not admit that human beings are property. 
The provision applies also to apprentices and 
other free persons held “to service or labor” un- 
der the laws of a State, just as cogtainly as to 
fugitives from slavery. It cannot, therefore, im- 
ply that the slaves are property, else the same im- 
plication would hold good in regard to sppren- 
tices. It affirms nothing concerning the ehar- 
acter or relation which its subjects may sustain, 
any further than this, that they are held to ser- 
vice or labor under the laws of a State, and when 
they escape into another State, shall not be dis- 
charged from such service or labor by any law 
therein. We speak of the legal nature and im- 


have declined this week. Unless we have some 
improvement there, the consumptién, which was 
increasing, will decline again. 


whole land lie’ waste ? 
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And thus it stands to this day. 
This is one of the most important facts recorded 
in the Madison Papers. \t demonstrates, beyond 
all doubt, the settled purpose of the Federal Con- 
vention carefully:fo exclude from the Constitu- 
tion they were framing, the idea that there could 
be property in man; and that the term “ persons” 
was used, when slaves were referred to, with the 
intention that, so far as the Constitution was con- 
cerned, they were always to be regarded as per- 
sons, and not as property. Mr. Sherman was op- 
posed to the clause, “as acknowledging men to be 
PROPERTY.” Mr. Mapison was also opposed 
to it, because he “shought it WRONG TO AD- 
MIT IN THE CONSTITUTION THE IDEA 
THAT THERE COULD BE PROPERTY IN 
MAN.” The clause was accordingly so amended 
as to exclude this idea, recognise slaves as Per- 
sons, and avoid any anction to Slavery, and then 
adopted unanimously. 
This is the record—who will gainsay it? Ifit 
be true—and Mr. MADISON is the witness— 
then we again ask, what effrontery to claim that 
this Constitution makes “provision for” enabling 
the slaveholder to exercise “in all places, and in 
any manner he pleases,” the rights derived alone 
from the local law of Slavery ? 
We cannot close this article, without producing 
additional testimony from Mr. Madison—not ex- 
actly bearing upon the principle we have just 
considered, but—directly in point against Messrs. 
Cass and Dickinson. Thus far; it has not been 
produced in the general discussion of this ques- 
tion. Those gentlemen contend, that Slavery 
is a subject which, even in the Territories, Con- 
gress cannot interfere with or regulate—the peo- 
ple there having the sole power of legislation in 
regard to it. 
For this peculiarly orthodox opinion, they 
have been praised by the Washington Union, whose 
editor reveres the authority of James Mapison. 
Let us hear the opinion of this great statesman, 
delivered scarcely more than one year after the 
adoption of the Constitution, in the formation of 
which he had taken so large a part. b 

. right, 

A memorial against the slave trade, from the And peal each warrior’s name: . 
Friends, was presented in Congress, in the year’) They have clutched Christian throats in murder- 
1790. The members from South Carolina and ous fight, ' ee 
Georgia denounced it fiercely, and regarded all pe- They "They have pore hg poner ata 
titions touching the matter of Slavery, in any way, Rear ye the arch of Fame! 
as unconstitutional. They were, therefore, op- : . 

: . Destiny! Destiny! 
arenes meg ; ._ | Lo! ’tis our mission to pour out the tide 
Mr. Maoison held different views, and he is Of our heart-blood, and die 
thus reported in Elliott’s Debates: With a foeman’s corse stretched ghastly by our 

“ Mr. Madison observed that it was his opinion _ side— Jofih ; 
yesterday, that the best way to proceed in the | Or to oe trample > a pride— 
business was to commit the memorial without de- G vt of. Liberty! 8a; 
bate on the subject. From what has taken place, Wi h i iets ed 
he was convinced of the propriety of the idea;| yw, w; Sen grees Srpeeree ees 

: E, With our heels upon the writhing necks 
but as the business has engaged the attention of 
many members, and much has been said by gen- 


Of millions yet unfreed, 
Whose gasping prayers the soul of Justice vex! 
tlemen, he would offer a few observations for the 
consideration of the House. He then. entered 


We, who upon a crumbling nation’s wrecks, 
into a critical review of the circumstances re- 


Would build a pyramid 

Where millions more might bleed! 
specting the adoption of the Constitution; the A Fisicttast Renteline, sosep the sway 
ideas upon the limitation of the powers of Con- Of a world in slavery bound? 
gress to interfere in the regulation of the com-| Lo! in their might those Wrongs were swept 
merce in slaves, and showing that they were not 
precluded from interposing in their importation ; 
and generally to regulate the mode in which 


away! 
What shall be our palladium from decay, 
every species of business shall be transacted. 
He adverted to the Western country, and the cessions 






for it—postage paid. 
MODEL ARTISTES, - 


One of our Philadelphia correspondents praises 
the exhibition, by Dr. Collyer, of the Model Ar- 
tistes. We know nothing about it; but it is right 
to say that many estimable persons, of good taste, 
condemn it as tending to evil. 
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NEW JERSEY LIBERTY CONVENTION. 





" It has been suggested to me, and indeed I have 
private letters to the same effect. that doubts have 
been expressed to some extent, and perhaps much 
more generally entertained than expressed, whet}. 
er I really and truly am a ‘ Liberty party man 
and belong to the Liberty party” and that it ic 
expected of me that, in this communication, I 
should clear up and golve those doubts. To om 
this, it is necessary definitely to understand What 
is meant by the question. If by it it be intendoq 
to ask whether | am ready to co-operate with 
those who, by independent, organized, and inj. 
vidual action, are striving to carry out certain 
principles, such as those embodied in the resolu. 
tions of the Buffalo Convention, who desire to 
withdraw from the institution of slavery that sup 
port which it unconstitutionally receives trom the 
General Government, and seek its termination, by 
Federal action where it exists under Federa] ju- 
risdiction, and State action where it exists under 
State authority, so that our Declaration of Inde 
pendence shall be something more than a rhetori- 
cal flourish, and the preamble of the United 
States Constitution, which declares, among other 
things, that it was ordained to ‘secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,’ no 
longer be a cruel mockery, then do I belong to 
such a party. Butif it be supposed or intended 
that there is to be any magical intiuence in the 
name of Sparty,’ so that by joining it 4 thereby 
subject my public conduct to the supervision or 
direction of its officers or committees, then | say 
most emphatically, 1 do not belong to any such 
party. 

‘“ { have been once formally and solemnly req 
out of the Democratic party, who make such high 
professions of regard for human rights, by a State 
Convention in New Hampshire, and regularly 
excommunicated, for no reason except a refusil to 
vote for a measure ‘ calculated and designed, by 
the open declaration of its friends, ‘to uphold the 
interests ofslavery, extend its influence, and secure 
its permanent ascendency,’ and | am not anxious 
to place myself speedily in a situation in refer- 
ence to any other party, when any of its members 
may fancy they have the moral right to repeat 
the experiment upon me, for any cause, real or 
fancied. 

“ Besides, to my mind, the great evil of the pres- 
ent day, and of our own country, eminently is 
this universal disposition to merge the responsi- 
bilities of individual character in the irresponsi- 
bility of a party. Were it not for this, we could 
have a permanent and honorable peace with Mex- 
ico in less than three months ; but, in their blind 
partisan devotion, men forget that there is a God 
higher than the party, or a rule of morals other 
than political expediency. 

“It is unnecessary for me further to enlarge on 
this subject. 

“This present session of Congress, with the 
developments which are constantly in progress, 
will afford abundant opportunity for those who 
feel any interest in the subject, in addition to 
what I have already spoken and written, to be in- 
formed of my sentiments on the great practical 
questions of the day. 

“ With much respect, I am your friend and fel- 
low-citizen, Joun P. Hate. 

“ Fon. S. Lewis.” 















MEXICO. 














The American Flag, of the 30th ultimo, contains 
the order of Captain Chapman, U.S. A., at Mat- 
amoros, directing the payment to himself of all 
taxes, of every description, heretofore paid to the 
Mexican Government, or its subordinates. The 
fifth article of the order is as follows: 
“5, The owners of all stores, groceries, billiard 
tables, hotels, eating houdes, gambling houses, 
bakeries, brick yards, cockpits, manufactories of 
liquors, whether Americans, Mexicans, or for- 
eigners, will pay, at my office, between the ist and 
the 5th-of each month, the taxes on their respec- 
tive establishments,” 
“ Gambling houses” and “ cockpits!” honorable 
sources of revenue for the American Government. 
An order has been published by General Wool, 
announcing more stringent measures towards the 
Mexicans, and the severest punishment of any 
who shall give countenance to the guerillas, or 
fail to inform of their whereabouts, if they know it. 
The Virginiajat New Orleans on the 18th, from 
Vera Cruz on the 4th, brings a report, quite cur- 
rent in Mexico, that secret negotiations for peace 
are going on between Mr. Trist and the Mexican 
Commissioners ; and it is added, that the restora- 
tion of peace would cause ten times more rejoicing 
among the Americans, in Mexico, who are pining 
for their homes, than among the Mexicans them- 
selves. 
Despatches were received at Vera Cruz, on the 
31st ultimo, from the British chargé, at Quere- 
taro, Which were immediately sent to New Or- 
leans by the British brig of war Daring. It was 
rumored that they were propositions of peace. 
Another force of 1,500 men has left Vera Cruz 
for Mexico. 
John Reynolds, an American soldier, was hung 
on the 20th ultimo, at Vera Cruz, for the murder 
of a Mexican woman. 
A rumor was afloat, that Santa Anna had em- 
barked at Acapulco for San Blas. 
The Government was doing all in its power to 
get together the new Congress, at Queretaro. It 
was to assemble in the middle of this month. 
The guerillas, at Mazatlan, have been utterly 
routed. 
Five hundred Mexican prisoners have been re- 
leased by General Scott, each bearing a paper, 
signed by the Archbishop of Mexico, certifying 
that he is bound by oath not to take up arms 
again, in the existing war, till exchanged. 
“ Mustang,” correspondent of the New Orleans 
Delta, writes from Mexico, December 17th— 
“T learn that it is expected a decree will shortly 
be issued by the Government, requiring the dif- 
ferent States to furnish their quota for the organ- 
ization and support of anarmy of twenty thousand 
men. There are no fears or hopes of their suc- 
ceeding in such a movement, unless it is for the 
purpose-of supporting the existing Government 
in consummating a peace. The old army has been 
almost entirely shaken off—what the Americans 
have not killed off, the Mexicans themselves have 
driven off ; and if there is a new one raised, it 
Will be entirely new material, and so composed 
as to be at the disposal of the Government—the 
old one will be powerless, for the want or arms, 
if nothing else.” 

Rumors are abroad here, that despatches have 
been received from Mr. Trist, highly favorable to 
peace. We presume they are groundless. 


BY DUGANNE. 













Destiny! Destiny ! ; 
Warder ! look forth ! sound now the warning cry— 
Give the alarum-word! 
Lo! the Destroyer of the Free draws nigh— 
Swings the dread balance midway from on high— 
~~ The wall with fire is scored— 

Ambition whets his sword! 






































































































The New Jersey State Liberty Convention will 
be held in Washington Hall, Jersey City, on 
Wednesday, January 26th, to commence at eleven 
o'clock, A. M,, when Alvan Stewart and Lewis 
Tappan, Esquires, Mr. Hudson, from Ohio, and 
other tricd friends of the cause, may be expected 
to address the meeting. 


War! war! war! 

What says this Christian nation to the world? 
Earth with our threats is rife: 

’ Heaven hath beheld our crimson flag unfurled— 
In flaming wrath our armies have been hurled 
Against a nation’s life! 

War to the bloody knife! 


Lo! like a gladiator 

In the arena, now our Senate stands, 

Like a gladiator of yore: 

Gleams the poised dagger now in vengeful hands! 
Tis for the Peorte to give their commands, 

The People, drunk with gore! 

Shall the knife fall onc® more? 


Slaves of the South—arise! 

Clang ye your gyves to swell the cymbal’s sound— 
Lift your exulting eyes! 

Lo! your white masters have new victims found— 
Comrades ye have, in war’s red bondage bound: 
Ye shall hear answering cries 

Swelling your gasping sighs. 

White slaves of Northern gold, 

Build ye a Teocalli—where the foes 

Of our ambition bold 

May writhe beneath our “ Anglo-Saxon” blows, 
And shriek their curses in expiring throes— 
Curses that shall be told 

Till Eternity is old! 


Raise ye the pzean loud 

For the man-slayers! Crown the crimson brows 

Of your wild hero-crowd 

With the mural diadem! Arouse—arouse! 

Come from your wheels, your altars, and your 
ploughs; 

Come ye whom toil has bowed— 

Hail ye those warriors proud! 


Hail ye those hearts of flame! 
And twine your flowers, and weave your garlands 





o THE OLD QUESTION. 





The opponents of the law of 1833, in Kentucky, 
prohibiting slave importation in that State, have 
introduced the usual bill in the Senate for its re- 
peal. It was made the special order for yesterday. 


ANOTHER WEEK, 








The debate on the President’s Message was to 
close yesterday. The Ten Regiment Bill still 
hangs in the Senate. Not a single measure of 
importance has been carried through Congress, 
now in the eighth week of the session. Talk, talk, 
talk, is the order of the day. Mr. Tuck, of New 
Hampshire, succeeded last week in obtaining the 
floor, and delivered some stirring remarks on the 
slavery aspects of the war. We have laid by a 
portion of his speech for publication. Mr. Palfrey 
has made frequent demonstrationsto catch the eye 
of the Chairman of the Committee, but, we are 
sorry to say, Without success. 


a 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, 


The Tribune editor, who spent a few days in 
Washington, thinks the Taylor fever is abating, 
and that Henry Clay’s prospects are growing 
brighter. 

The Democrats, North and South, are agreeing 
in the expediency of holding a National Conven- 
tion. Ata full meeting of the Democratic mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, held at the 
Capitol, last Menday night, it was resolved that 
a National Nominating Convention be held at 
Baltimore, on thé fourth Monday in-May. So 
gays the Union. 





MR. CASS AND THE DEMOCRACY OF OHIO, 


The extracts above quoted, show the real ob- 
ject of the Slave Power in the acquisition of ter- 
ritory. But, if Nature interpose no obstacle to 
the extension of slavery, how stands the Law ? 
Slaveholders overlook the legal obstruction to 
the accomplishment of their designs. They 
take for granted that property in human beings, 
like property in goods and chattels, is recognised 
by the Common Law, and by the Law of Nations: 
that it exists as a thing of course. “ Once a slave, 
always a slave,” seems to be their maxim. They 
forget that the character of property stamped 
upon a human being, disappears the moment he 
leaves the territory whose law has fixed that 
brand upon him. 


The nomination of Mr. Cass by the Democrat- 
ic State Convention of Ohio, does not give un- 
mixed satisfaction in that State. Had his famous 
letter been published six months ago, his friends 
would not have ventured to name him in any 
General Convention of the Democratic party of | 
Ohio. But, it was the prevailing impression that 
he was in favor of the principle of the Wilmot : 
Proviso—so he had avowed himself. His opposi- 
tion to it last winter was grounded upon the as- 
sumption that it was then out of time and out of 
place. His Tennessee letter was not circulated 
in Ohio long enough before the Democratic Con- | 





When Rome, with triumph crown’d, 
Fell, crumbled, to the ground? 

Destiny! Destiny! 

Hark! the slain prophets warn us from above— 






































health, at the expiration of the present Presi- 
dential term. 

It is stated that letters have been received from 
General Taylor, declaring his purpose, since he 
has been nominated by the People, to continue in 
the field. 

We have good authority for saying, that an au- 
thorized agent of the Government of Yucatan is 
now here, with propositions for the annexation of 
that State to our Union. A new leaf in history. 





THE OBJECT. 


There appears to be a difference of opinion in 
the South in relation to the adaptation of any por- 
tion of Mexico to slave labor. We are unwilling 
to charge insincerity upon others, but it seems to 
us that the violent opposition to any measure 
tending to erect a bar to the extension of slavery, 
raised by those Southern men, who profess to be- 
lieve that physical causes will forever prevent the 
introduction of slave labor into the Mexican 








ment is the Sovereignty over 


and Dickinson : 


being to promote the common 


Union as States.” 


its columns of December 31st: 


This brings us to the point to which we advert- 
ed, without discussion, in our comments last week 
on the doctrines of the Charleston Mercury. 

That paper conténds that the Federal Govern- 


ries. It denounces the notions of Messrs. Cass 


“Mr. Dickinson,” says the Mercury, “has, we 
apprehend, entirely confounded the pomer of the 
people of a Territory with the people of a State. To 
the people of the State belongs the power of mak- 
ing rules for their domestic government. But, 
with the Territories, this power belongs to the 
Congress of the United States. The object for 
which the power is to be exercised by Congress 


States of the Union, and next to prepare the peo- 
ple of such Territory for admission into the 


We agree with the Mercury, not only in the 
proposition just stated, but also in the following, 
taken from the same editorial, which appeared in 


Federal Territo- 


benefit of all the 


right, and that only in a certain state of facts. 
secures to the person by whom the fugitive is hel 


escaped out of the State under the laws of which he 


How, then, does this clause “sprovide for” the e 


manner,” of all the rights of property in slaves 
which the local law of his State entitles him ? 


ings of the Convention that framed the Constitu- 


plication of the clause. It sedures, too; but one 


the right to reclaim him, on/y, when the fugitive has 


ercise by the slaveholders, “ in all places and in any 


There are facts in the history of the proceed- 


tion, which are not often enough urged upon the 
public mind. We had the pleasure of first direct- 
ing attention to them many years ago, in a series 
of articles we wrote on the “ Compromises of the 
Constitution,” immediately after the publication 
of “the Madison Papers,” to which we were in- 


of Georgia, if which Congress have certainly the 
It | power to regulate the subject of slavery; which shows 
d, | these gentlemen ere mistaken in supposing that Con- 


mitting the petition, and justified the measure by 


House.” F 


holding Territories are concerned. 


theirs. 


gress cannot constitutionally interfere in the business 
is | ™ any degree whatever. He was in favor of com- 
held, into another ; and the Courts have too often 
decided that this provision is to be construed 
strictly, in no case to be extended beyond its plain 
terms, to allow any latitudinarian interpretation. 


repeated precedents in the proceedings of the 


Remember, that the “cessions of Georgia” al- 
x. | Teady contained slaves. Inthe opinion, then, of 
James Mapison, Congress certainly have power 
to | to regulate the subject of slavery,” in even slaye- 
holding Territories, although, in the opinion of 
Senators Cass and Dickinson, Congress have no 
power over the subject, even where non-slave- 


Mr. Manison was a wiser and better man, 
than either of‘them,, We prefer his authority to 


And, to meet Mr. Dauxas, we shall produce the 
testimony of perhaps the most distinguished 


The Past uplifts its cry! 

Tame ye the Eagle! send ye forth the Dove! 

Land of my heart, my home, my life, my love, 
Cast not God’s warnings by— 

Preach thou Gon’s liberty ! 


A poease 


EUROPE. 


The Cambria arrived at New York last Thurs- 
day night, bringing London dates to the ist. 

Parliament adjourned on the 20th December, 
after a session of four weeks, less one day. The 
business transacted was important. A full dis- 
cussion had taken place on the commercial dis- 
tress of the country, and a select committee had 
been appointed on the subject. The railway relief 
bill was passed, as was also the bill to suppress 
outrage and crime in Ireland, by an overwhelming 
majority. The subject of Jewish Disabilities was 
discussed at great length, and the principle recog- 
nised, that the rights of conscience are sacred, 
and no distinction of political rights and privi- 


At Matamoros, the Americans have called a 





meeting of the friends of education, and invited 
the Mexicans to attend, and take part in it. 

Part of the train that left Vera Cruz recently 
for Mexico, was attacked near Santa Fe, by the 
guerillas, who succeeded in capturing 300 pack 
mules, $100,000 worth of property, and killed 
ten Americans. Walker, with his mounted rifle- 
men, had started in pursuit. 


nga 


NOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


_—_—— 


The following correspondence, which we copy 
from the Cincinnati Morning Herald, will be read 
with interest. The letter of Mr. Hale is sensi- 
ble, independent, and contains many elevated sen- 
timents. We congratulate Liberty men on hav- 
ing. a candidate, who has self-respect enough to 
maintain his own identity, and to refuse “ to sub- 
ject his public conduct to the supervision or direc- 
tion ” of the officers or committees of any party ; 
and who has conscience enough not “to forget 











vention there, to be read generally by the dele- 
gates, and few in the Convention had examined it 
sufficiently to understand all its bearings. A\l- 
ready some of the delegates have announced their 
dissatisfaction, and we much mistake the depth 
of feeling in Ohio upon this question of free labor 
and free soil, if their number do not multipfy. 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, one of the delegates from 
Hamilton county, appears in his paper, in a eard 
over his own name, vindicating the conduct of the 
Hamilton county delegation. He says the propo- 
sition for the recommendation of General Cass 
came up in the Convention unexpectedly, and the 
delegation gt first determined to vote against it, 
but finally resolved not to vote at all, appealing, 
on behalf of the citizens of the First Congres- 
sional District of Ohio, from the precipitation 
and clamor of a Gubernatorial Convention, to 
the calmer counsels of a Carthage Convention. 
Referring to the change in the opinions of Gen- 
eral Cass, he says, the announcement of it came 





leges ought to be made by differences of religious 
opinions. A bill was introduced by Lord John 
Russell, and passed to a second reading, abolish- 
ing all such disabilities. It was made the order 
of the day for February 7th, when Parliament 
Will again be in session. After the recess, a great 
deal of important business will come up, notices 
having been already given of bills relating to the 


statesman of Pennsylvania—the learned Judge 
Wilson, who elso took a most conspicuous part in 
the formation of the Constitution. He was a 
member, too, of the State Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, to which the Federal Constitution was sub- 
mitted for ratification. In that body strong op- 
position was raised against the clause relating to 
the slave trade. Judge Wilson defended it, and ner i 
in the course of ‘his remarks stated his vi se in| Tepeal of the Navigation Laws, gthe abolition 
regard te the power of Congress over Territo- of the Game Laws, the reform of the Criminal 
: Code, &c. 
ries. ? 
‘ . ‘ time, the work of assassination continued 

“T consider this (the clause) as laying the foun- | . Mesntime, . 
dation for banishing slavery out of this country ; in Ireland. There had been » lull fora week, 
and though the period is more distant than I and men began to hese tpoely ance mere 
could wish, yet it will produce the same kind, violence broke out again—bloody denunciations 
gradual change which was produced in Pennsyl- | Were followed by bloody deeds. 
vanin” * * * %* “Jt wag allthat| Zhe French Chambers had been opened by the 
could be obtained; Iam sorry it was no more; King, amidst an imposing ceremonial. His speech 
but from this I think there is reason to hope that, | 7S; 0 the whole, more Pacific than was antici- 
after a few years, it will be prohibited alto- pated ; but, as it was silent in relation to the af- 
gether; and, in the mean time, the new States | firs of Spain and the Pope, and maintained much 
which are to be formed, will be under the control | Terve concerning transactions in Switzerland, 
of Congress in this particular, and slaves will | S°@¢ anxiety was felt by the public, and stocks 
never be introduced among them.” (He evidently fell. He announced, among other bills to be sub- 
means the Trritories to be formed into States.) mitted to them, me for the retuction ot postage 

We cannot but think Judge Wilson had as England had withdrawn all intervention in the 
clear an insight into the Constitution which he | “airs of Switzerland, but the other great Powers | “" 
had aided in forming, as Mr. Dallas now has, | Seemed unwilling to let go all opportunity for in- 
We prefer his authority to that of the Vice | Mterfering. ; ty | : 
President, especially as his opinions are in har- The state of things wus will disturbed ta — 
mony with the spirit and objects of the Constitu- | 12 Rome, the spirit of reform had been somewhat 


debted for them. As we have not referred to them 
since the commencement of the Eva, we shall now 
briefly advert to them, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly that it was the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to exclude any im- 
plication in that instrument that there can be 
property in a human being. 

“ Wednesday, August. 22d, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to consider the report of the Committee 
of Detail, in relation to duties on exports, a cap- 
itation tax and a navigation act. The fourth 
section reported, was as follows : 

“No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legisla- 
ture on articles exported from any State, nor on 
the migration nor importation of such persons as 
the several States shall think proper to admit; 
nor shall such migration nor importation be pro- 
hibited.” 

In the debate on this section, Mr. Wilson re- 
marked, that, as it now stood, “all articles im- 
ported are to be taxed. Slaves alone are ex: 
empt.” 

Mr. Gerry “thought wehad nothing to do with 
the conduct of the States as to slavery, dut we 
ought to be careful not to give any sanction.” 

Mr. Sherman “was opposed to a tax on slaves 
imported, as making the matter worse, because it 
implied they were property.” 
_ The whole subject was again committed to a 
committee of eleven, which, August 24th, report- 
ed as follows, concerning the 4th section: 





































































































territory, throws discredit upon this profession. 
Whatever they may think, we do not regard them 
as the true exponents of the Slave Power. 

Some time since, we quoted extracts from lead- 
ing slaveholding presses, announcing that the 
true object of the acquisition of territory on our 
southwestern border was the perpetuation of sla- 
very. 

We add to this testimony the following arti- 
cles—the first from the Savannah Georgian, the 
second from tlie Jacksonville (Fa.) News, of De- 
cember 20th: 

From the Savannah Georgian. 

“Tue Acquisition oF TERRITORY NECESSARY 
To tHE Souts.—lIs it to be understood, from the 
arguments of Southern as well as Northern states- 
men, that the institution of slavery is to be con- 
fined to the area which it now occupies, and that 
no more territory should be added to the Union 
upon which it can be established? If so, it is time 
that the attention of the Southern people should 
be turned to this view of the subject. That is a 
most selfish policy, unworthy of a great; magnan- 
imous nation, which legislates for the present, for- 
getful of the future; which is willing to profit by 
the sagacity and patriotism of its ancestry, while 
careless of transmitting the same or similar bless- 

. ings to posterity ; which would be d for the 
purpose of avoiding immediate trouble and ha- 
rassment, to bequeath injustice, oppression, dan- 

. ger, and ruin, to unborn generations. Yet such 
We pronounce to bethe policy advocated by South- 
ern statesmen who oppose the acquisition of ter- 
ritory without the Wilmot prohibition, upon the 
ground that it will throw the apple of discord into 


after many of thedelegates to the late Convention 
left their homes—and he asks, “what guaranty 
can be given that on other great questions, of 
principle and policy, his opinions may not prove 
equally flexible ?” 

The editor of the Sandusky city Daily Mirro: 
also a Democrat, and a delegate to the Conven 
tion, says all the resolutions were received with 
shouts of applause, and adopted without a dis- 
senting voice, except the Cass resolution. 

After dwelling with great approbation upon the 
Anti-Slavery resolutions of the Convention, the 
editor proceeds to give us an insight into the 
causes which led to the passage of the Cass res- 
olution : : 

“ There were several causes that tended to the 
passage of the resolution that can be easier un- 
derstood by those present than explained on pa- 
per ; and singular as it may appear, we think we 
are within reasonable bounds when we say that 
notwithstanding the large vote by which the res 
olution was passed, not over one-fourth of the Con; 
vention were really in favor of it. 

“The resolution was introduced on Saturday, 
and after some discussion was referred to a com- 
mittee under such circumstances as was supposed 
effectually killed it. In this state of things, there 
was no further opposition, under the impression 
that none was necessary. On Monday, to the 
surprise of a large portion of the Convention, the 
resolution was reported for action, and it appear- 
ed there wis an organized band determined to 
push it through at ali hazards. All the business 
of the Convention had been thus far harmoniously 


“ Now, we do not ask or desire that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall establish slavery 
in any new Territory—that it cannot do.” 


We italicise the proposition. 
There remains but one constitutional point of 
any importance, bearing on this question, and 
that is the point of difference between the Slave 
Power, and its opponents. It assumes the right 
to carry slaves into any territory belonging to 
the Federal Government; to hold them there le- 
gally ; and that the Government, the Territorial 
Legislature deriving its power from the Govern- 
ment, and the Courts instituted by it, are bound 
to recognise this right. 
This assumption we deny in whole and in part, 
The Mercury cannot sustain it by authority, by 
precedent, by judicial decision, by Federal legis- 
lation, by the Federal Constitution. We have 
seen no attempt to do so. The assumption is 
boldly made, without any argument, and persisted 
in, without any attempt to meet the objections 
against it. It entirely overlooks the great principle 
established in England, France, and the principal 
nations of Europe; recognised in the Article’ of 
Confederation, under our Constitution, in the free 
States, by the Courts of even the Southern States, 
and by the Supreme Court of the United States— 
that slavery can only exist by positive law. A slave 
carried from Louisiana to France, and brought 
back, sues for his freedom. The Courts of ihat 
State have repeatedly -aflirmed the right to free- 


that there is a God higher than the Party, or a 
rule of morals other than political expediency.” 
We hope his example may not be lost upon some 
Liberty men, who already begin to talk of him, 
as ordinary party men, do of their candidates—as 
the leader of the Liberty party. We see no pro- 
priety in such a designation. Liberty men are 
generally self-relying, and in the habit of fol- 
lowing out,their own convictions of what is right 
and expedient. They are their own leaders. 

Having assembled in a delegated Convention 
at Buffalo, agreed upon certain Principles and 
Measures of political action, and, after full and 
careful deliberation, assured themselves that Mr. 
Hale fully concurred in those principles and 
measures, and would co-operate in carrying them 
into effect, they selected him, not as a tool, or the 
leader ; not with a view to subject him to their 
supervision, or themselves to his leadership ; but, 
simply as a representative before the country, 
during the present canvass for the Presidency, of 
the principles which should guide the nominee 
for that office. 

But, to the letter. It is honorable to Mr. Hale, 
and must command, we think, the approbation of 
the liberal and right-minded of all parties : 


“ Mr. Lewis's Letter. 
“ Cincinna'ts, November 5, 1847. 


“ Dear Sin: In discharge of a duty devolving 
upon me by a resolution of the National Liberty 
Convention, (held at Buffalo, New York, on the 





RE = accomplished and it was about to adjourn in the 

: of “Strike out so much of the 4th section as was | tion, and with its very phraseology. checked. The old retrograde party was acquir- | "20th and 21st October last) I have the honor to} post feeling, and many consented to the passage 

° our present Confederacy. What if it does? It | dom in such cases. Why?. on what principle? | referred to the committee, and insert, ‘the migra- ing influence; and measures had been attempted | inform you fliat you were nominated by that| o¢ the resolution rather than break the Conven- 
is high time that the danger should be met, ap- Plainly, because they regard slavery as an excep- | tion or importation of such persons as the several rag a 


preciated, and overcomé, as it will be; and that 

is acoward policy which shrinks from the contest. 

“Is the principle to be firmly established, as 

well by the votes of Southern as of Northern men, 

. that slavery is to be forever restricted to the coun- 

‘ try where it now exists? What a er germ 
» of ruin will it bequeath to our children! Has 

human eye ever been able to discover in the fu- 

ture the period, however remote, when the insti- 

tution of slavery will cease to exist? Do not rea- 


Convention as the candidate of the Liberty party 
for President of the United States at the Presi- 
dential election to be held in 1848. 

“With assurance of my personal regard, I re- 
main, very respectfully, yours, 


“Samvuet Lewis. 
“ Hon. J. P. Hale.” 


to impose fetters again upon the Press. The Pope 
— did not seem to be animated by so much of the 
Mr. L. Tappan has favored us with the follow- | ‘spirit of Progress as formerly. 

ing lettér, received by him from Mrs. Nicholson,| The cholera was making steady progress west- 
the author of the “ Welcome to Ireland,” a woman | wardly. In Russia, about half of those attacked 
who, though poor herself, travelled among the | with it, had died. 

poor and starving in Ireland, deing them good in} Liverroo, Marker, December 31—The sales 
every way in which a woman’s ingenuity could 


States now existing shall think proper to admit, 


MRS, NICHOLSON, THE FRIEND OF IRELAND, 
shall not be prohibited by the Legislature prior 


tion up in a quarrel, which it was evident must 
come if it was not allowed to pass. Thisexplains 
the action of some. ‘The men opposed to the free 
soil doctrine, and there were such, although not 
in favor of Cass, voted for his nomination for the 
purpose of stultifying the Anti-Slavery resolu- 
tion which had been adopted so unanimously, in 
spite of all efforts to smother it. A large por- 
tion of the Gonvention had not read the letter of 


tion to natural right, existing by positive law, 
which has force only while the slave is within its | to the year 1800, but a tax may be imposed ons&ch 
jurisdiction. migration or importation, ata rate not exceeding 

Sometime since several slaves obtained a de- | “W¢ average of the duties laud on imports)” 
cision in the same State, affirming their right to| The next day the report was taken up and 
freedom, because it was proved that at some for- | amended, by substituting 1808 for 1800; and the 
mer periéd they were carried by their owner | first part was then adopted, which reads: “The 





“ Mr. Hale’s Reply. 


are about 100 barrels, at 28s. 6d. to 29s. for pots, “cw d knowing that in 1846 he had 
: : . ; ASHINGTON, January 1, 1948. Mr. Cass, and knowing tha’ he | 
s0n, observati i into Indiana, “where they continued for some | migration or importation of such persons as the | suggeat—Ed. Era. = ion my a's Bar ie tae hee ben “Sie: Yours of the ist of November; notify- warmly approved of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
pi Hendon Mire. su: pery* Bpepxscenetine ar Yor Bl Done several States shall think proper to admit, shall seb ty 0any Mahle! Odie | 
inform us that the lapse of time increases 


Newronrt, December 11, 1847. 
Dear Sir: How can I ye to write as short 
a letter as yours? I must try, however self-deny- 
ing, and say: that’/I return you many thanks for 
the interest you have taken for my hap-hazard 
book ; and to the “ dead flies” must answer, that 
I should not be disappointed if they should be 
found on every page. You may wonder when | 
~ ear have never read that MS ong: 
e notes on my lap, in sm i 
the way-side, si Sant stone, or in nny lodg 
tig Hell, Bie senting to the iners till a late 


that in 1847-he had also approved the principle, 
and had only voted against it on the ground that 
the three million bill was not the proper place for 
it, supposed he was still true to freedom. This 
supposition was fortified by seeing such men as 
Mr. Spaulding, of Summit, the Cuyahoga delega- 
tion, and others who have been strenuous in favor 
of the Northern people taking strong ground 
against farther Southern encroachment and d on 
tation, urging his nomination.. This part of the 
Convention voted for the resolution, but will go 
home and read his late letter, and then go to work 
and do all in'their power to prevent his nomina 


there is very little doing in tine ; an at- 
tempt was made to sell 2,000 bbls., by auction, but, 
as the highest bid was 6s. 3d. per cwt., it was with- 
drawn ; about 2,500 bbls. rosin have been sold at 
2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. for common. Pitch was held, on 
arrival, at 2s. 6d per cwt. 

Rice—Sales toa moderate extent have taken 
place from the 18th to the 24th ultimo. 200 tierces 
Carolina brought 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d.; and 6,000 
bags B 85. 9d. to 9s. 3d. for yellow cargo, 9s. 
9d. for broken, and 12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per 
cewt. for grcone, Shag fine white. Subsequently. 
120 tierces Caro sold at 21s. to 21s. 6d, an 


ing me that the Convention holden at Buffalo, on 
the 20th and 2ist of October last, had presented 
my name to the People of the United States as 
candidate for the office of President of the Unit- 
ed States, is before me. 

“Tt is due to candor to say, that while I appre- 
ciate in its fillest extent the favorable estimation 
of myself by the niembers of that co in- 
dicated by the nomination, were I to consu - a4 
own wishes, I should peremptorily decline _ : ce Z 
erence, however, to the opinion of those friends 
who have sustained me by their counsel and sup- 
port, under circumstances and at times well cal- 


of diminishing the danger of Abolition? That 

: of the aed day to aay; by the rong increase 
‘0 race, is establishing itself upon a 

broader basis, and that the nd of Sesldligh 

tien = preportionably increased? Does not the 

ne" 208 ; emancipation by the British West 

ndia Islands conclusively oo vb at is a 

méasure ruinous at once to the white and colored 

race—most fruitfal in evil—most barren of 3 

ip 


And where is there to be found a shadow 


son for supposing that the result of s 
our own country would be more delete ee 


future than we know that it must be at Se 


Under the Articles of Confederation, no con- 
stitutional provision existed, for the reclamation 
of slaves escaping from one State into another. 
The clause in the present Constitution in relation 
to fugitives from service or labor, was designed 
by the Southern members of the Convention who 
introduced it, to supply this want, and provide for | the character of slaves.” 
such reclamation. No escaping slave has ever| ‘“ Mr. Mason: Not to tax, will be equivalent to 
been reclaimed, except in virtue, by authority of | a bounty on the importation of slaves.” 
this express provision. No jurist will pretend | “Mr. Gorham thought Mr. Sherman should 


not be prohibited by the Legislature, prior to the 
year 1808.” The second part, authorizing a tax, 
“at a rate not exceeding the average of duties on: 
imports,” occasioned much discussion. 

“ Mr. Sherman was against it, as acknowledging 
men to be property, by taxing them, as such, under 


pave Ay ely ie # aie) e pl aay ioe lated of their zeal and the sin- | tion for the Presidency. Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
ent time? the pres- | that, without it, reclamation could be made. And | consider the duty, not as implying that slaves are roy ta my Any he bevy oo is teak bese pts ge Bengal at heey pe en mgt dros ge po Phe rn en induced a differ- | some other counties, declined voting On. Nad Ta 
“ Slavery isan institution which we of the South why? Because slavery exists only by positive | property, but as a discouragement to the importa- ph ood pai Ins dik asrea, i epee atiizec I prema Blog en 8 r 0 ry, pen ent determination, and I therefore accept the offer, - i Pas going wo: will, understand 
neliate.ts Leder od igtrate rt 2 = reople. | aw; and where this law does not exist, its pre- | tion of them.” saw the proof sheet ; at seven, commenced gi allow—There is still an improving demand, | and consent that my name may be thus used in| matter, we thi 
¢ proclaim that our slaves are better treated, bet- 


tensions or claims are not recognised. Mr. Morris remarked “that, as the phrase now 
. This principle, we repeat ‘again, for the twen- | stands, it implies that the Legislature may tax 
tieth time’ without. contradiction, has been set- » : 

eh ford : ycoad athabr aga baer eoscseteh auishtanareme dead eae the islands, and ha oath American 
which fy es Ve. Pennsylvania, and in on the peculiar phraseology of the secon ever since, and at night am 3 on | were auction, at 41s. to 43s. 

which a ellea oe & case. In the lat- | the report, which, in classifying slaves with mer- the famine oo ot onic hace Oak ot fed quality. ptine, a 
ter, the Court held that the slaves were regarded | chandise, seemed to imply that they were property. te eevee, 1¢ not ieee. ee wyauand was starce, and there were no sales for 
as persons, sustaining peculiar relations, and not | No one expressed desire that such an idea pliged tox. wore on & rq ; : e 24th, 


i Ent how it happens that Mr. Cass 
crn for the Presidency by the Con- 
vention, notwithstanding he 1s no doubt more sb 
noxious to the Democrats of Ohio than any ot m4 
prominent man in the party that could be nam 
ntti cage to say that the Convention re- 

ly disclaimed all intention of instructing 
the. delegates to the N ational Convention, and 


ion with that office. 
orate taueniaag to you, sir, as the official organ 
of that body, this result to which I have come, 
allow me to add, that as that Convention, before 
its adjournment, made provision for the assem- 
bling of another of a similar character, should 
unforeseen contingencies and cies render 


h a ste proper ‘nothing would be more grate- 
fal to Pee Gy on and 


ving 

out meal to the poor, and at nine went out again | and are advancing. During the week end- 
to visit, and tene them how to cook the meal. As tng Babiaber 24. Putettiarg Y. “has been sold 
soon as the book was out of the press, I went to| in small parcels at 47s. 6d. to 48s., but, at these 
the north to see the most wretched advanced rates, there is little doing. 

and have been travelling and explor-| sells at 46s., and a few casks South American 


~~ 









jarisdiction contrary mani forgetfal i ft entirely free to carry out the will of 

' pally South at 41s.| true of every of the petty differ- they are left Se te we 
as pri ; that char: upon them | should be embodied in the C ; on the dwells to 550 quality, up to reyes 3d. for | ences which have eretofore divided them, unit- their respective et will en a ave 
by the law of the States, which had no force X there was a manifest desire on the part fine hard descriptions ; Petersburg Y. C. at 48s. ing together ia one strenuous and energetic effort have not t gaat deal il I ether 
beyond the jari: dictio ts ates, an Deiat ing it. | of the tir’ rs of the Convention to explain the at 46s. per cwt. No galés| to redeem the Government of the U. States | fou the Bate, to ens te for some other 






from the reproach to.which it is now justly sub-| man —" ssaabors of the 


. : ce, hold- " 
ws ai ject, for its aoet of human slavery, and the | fee 


onvention after it 


® of the United | phraseology so as to exclude the construction 


given to it by Mr. Sherman, Mr. Madison, it'| ie egret ot om Ameria a avery aba 
































seems, agreed with gentleman, eeniieda” when ey 
himself eriest would disgrace hhds. Virgini ; y i ) wan- | had jjourned, as well as from the general radict, 

Se lush for my country when} — eco sales of the month are 746 hhds, | present unjust ve war it has so wan-| had adjourse te ‘Ohio Democracy, which W 
[re ba | eo ag a se med a ee need, ing, for tn cabaabon wind porpureity’ X E sever allow them to urge the nomination of # man 
ports ; savage : | 
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pservative, vacillating, and uncertain, as the 
Senator from Michigan. True, they would like 
, Western man for President, but they want a 


” 
mun. 





xp The following lines, found in an unfinished 
etate among the papers of a much-esteemed mem- 
per of the Washington bar, now deceased, have 
peen handed to us for publication —Ed. Era. 


A tear for the dead, though our life may be brief, 

‘And our fall be as sudden as Autumn's sere leaf, 

Still a tear for the soul that so lately hath fled, 

Anda song! though of mourning, a song for the 
dead. 


Wherever the sailor boy climbs the tall mast, 

And the terrors of war load the wave and the 
blast, 

Wherever the seaman falls covered with scars, 

Or on the red deck cheers the stripes and the 
stars— 


Wherever the soldier shall breast the keen s‘eel, 
Wherever our foemen their valor shall feel, 
Wherever to glory or gloom they may pass, 

In the crowd of the conflict or silent morass— 


Ay, oft as the Sabbath of Freedom returns, 

As long as its fire in valiant heart burns, | 

When freemen assemble on hill or on plain, 

In the stars of their glory shall glitter thy name. . 


Verily, God is with us. The miracles of the old 
time are fading into dimness before those of our 
own. The prophetic song of the Angels at the 
Advent, is realized in these latter days—“ Glory 
to God in the Highest; on earth peace and good 
will to men !” ; - 

The act of emancipation veflects the highest 
honor upon the King of Sweden and the States 
of his realm. Oscar is no ordinary man. His 
noble work on Prison Discipline, and in favor of 
the abolition of the Death Penalty, gives him a 
claim to a higher title than the one which he in- 
herits as a sovereign of Europe. A late number 
of the Boston “ Prisoner’s Friend” contains a por- 
trait of this distinguished prince, which repre- 
sents him as a young man, with a countenance in- 
dicative of a good deal of intellect and benevolence. 
All honor to him, for he has made the discovery 
that to be a good man is a worthier object of am- 
bition, than to be a great prince. Posterity will 
award him a higher place than that oceupied by 
his martial predecessors, Charles XII and Gus- 
tavus, the “ Lion of the North.” J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 
TO JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


Wherever our banner is boldly unfurl’d, 
Wherever we hail it the pride of the world, 
Wherever it floats o’er land or the sea, 

Silent bard of that banner, we will honor thee. 


There’s many 2 wreath on thy classical brow, 
And the laurel we fain on the new grave would 
throw; 
But the proudest of titles we can offer thee 
Thou well dost deserve—’tis the Bard of the 
Free! * 
* * * * * * « * 





* Author of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
2: Oe 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Biackwoov’s Epinsurcn MAGaAzing. Published by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. W. Apam, Agent, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, near Four-and-a-half street, Washington. 
The proprietors. of this magazine begin to rec- 

ognise Americans and American books with some 

respect. Scarcely 2 number is issued which does 
not contain one article of peculiar interest to an 

American reader. The tradesman must pay some 

little deference to his readers. The market 

of the United States, with their twenty millions 
of readers in the English tongue, is not to be 
slighted. The subject of the leading article of 
this number of the magazine is Ratru Watpo 

Emerson, whom the critic singles out above all 

other American writers, as showing undoubted 

marks of genius. The yeview of his intellectual 


—_——— 


track? 
tongue, 


flung, 


O’er the fulfilment of thy baleful plan, 
Like Satan’s triumph at the fall of man? 
How stood’st thou then, thy feet on Freedom 


planting, 


slanting, 


ls this thy voice whose treble notes of fear 

Wail in the wind? And dost thou shake to hear, 
Actwon-like, the bay of thy own hounds, 
Spurning the leash, and leaping o’er their bounds? 
Sore baffled statesman! when thy eager hand, 
With game afoot, unslipped the hungry pack, 
To hunt down Freedom in her chosen land, 
Hadst thou no fear, that, ere long doubling back, 
These dogs of thine might snuff on Slavery’s 


Where’s now the boast which even thy guarded 


Cold, calm, and proud, in the teeth o’ the Senate 


And pointing to the lurid heaven afar, 
Whence all could see, through the south windows 


_ Crimson as blood, the beams of the Lone Star! 


The Fates are just; they give us but our own; 
Nemesis ripens what our hands have sown. 
There is an Eastern story, not unknown, 
Doubtless, to thee, of one whose magic skill 
Call’d demons up his water-jars to fill; 
Deftly and silently they did his will, 


account of the expenditures of the revenue of 
Havana, for the year 1846, contained the follow- 
ing item: ‘ Paid in cashing treasury bills remitted 
by her Majesty’s, Minister Plenipotentiary in 


erable intrigues in Mexico? We should think 
it was not; and if the United States were really 
to catch them at so foolish a trick, she would be 
in danger of soon finding herself less able.” 
Anotner WuorsaLe Murper.—A week or 
two since, at one o'clock, the steamboat Blue 
Ridge, three miles below Gallipolis, on the 
Ohio, on her way to Cincinnati, with seventy pas- 
sengers on board, was blown up. The whole of 
the cabin was destroyed; the hull floated a mile 
and a half and sunk. The cabin continned to 
float; the passengers who had obtained foothold 
there, being taken off, from time to time, by the 
yawl.. It is supposed that some twenty lives were 
lost. The suffering of those who.escaped was in- 
tense. The account closes as follows : 


“The explosion was undoubtedly caused by de- 
fective boilers, together with an insufficiency of 
water. The boilers had been in use nine years 
last fall.” ; 


The People will have no security for life, until 
the owners, captains, and engineers of boats, thus 
blown up, be called to a strict account, and indict- 
ed for murder or manslaughter, if there be evi- 
dence of culpable carelessness on their part. Men 
who, from carelessness or penuriousness, will con- 
tinue defective boilers on their boats, should be 
made to feel the heaviest penalties of the law. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 


Janvary 19. 


Senate.—Reports were received from some of 
the Departments, Petitions were presented. 

Mr. Ashley submitted a resolution, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Printing to inquire into 
the manner in which the printing of the Senate 
was executed, the quality of the paper used, the 
typography, &c. 

Mr. Mangum submitted a resolution, request- 
ing the President to inform the Senate whether 
general order of General Scott, No. 376, had been 
issued under authority from the War Depart- 
ment; if so, to lay the instructions before the 
Senate; and also to communicate any opinions of 
General Scott in relation to the military means 
required to carry out said order. 

The Committee on the Judiciary made an ef- 
fort to be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the claim of Leslie Coombs, for services 
alleged to be rendered in the negotiations be- 


merriment at times. 


Executive, but’Senatorial proceedings. 
lution, with the reservation, was then adopted. 

Mr. Foote resumed and concluded his remarks 
on the Ten Regiment Bill. 


Adjourned. 





* January 21. 





Scott had acted under full instructions from the 
Government. : 
The call was sustained with great vigor by 
Messrs. Mangum and Crittenden, and Mr. Allen 


Mexico, the sum of $100,000’ Was this nation, | favored it, provided the usual reservations were 
— so abundantly supplied with money that it | added. He was in favor of publicity, not only of 
could afford to fling ‘away its resources upon mis- 


The reso- 


- Hovusr.—Mr. Brodhead announced the decdase 
of the Hon. John W. Hornbeck, ® member from 
Pennsylvania The usual resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and the House adjourned. 


Hovse.—Several private bills were disposed of, 
and the House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the bill to pension Mary Brown, the 
widow of a Revolutionary soldier. The debate 
took a wide range, and every variety of topics 
was discussed, the members manifesting much 
Some contended that no 
pension should be allowed, in such eases, to any 
widow who did not live during the Revolution. 
Others would pension eve 
tionary soldier, no matter if born in this country. 
Some opposed individual acts, but would vote for 
a general law, &c. 


widow of a Revolu- 


use the People’s money for any such purposes, and 
opposed the bill. 


the conscientious scruples of gentlemen who 
would vote money to make widows and orphans, 
but none to save them from starvation. 
occasion to discuss, at considerable length, the 
Mexican war, its causes, character, and conse- 
quences, amid many interruptions. 


terized the whole debate; and at last the Com- 
mittee rose, without coming to any conclusion, 
and the House adjourned over till Monday. 


of General Samuel 
from the State of Texas for six years. Several 
petitions were presented, praying for the termina- 
tion of the war. 
lution, which lies over, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Printing to employ a clerk. Mr. Hunter 
reported a bill supplemental to the bill to retro- 
cede the county of Alexandria. Mr. Berrien’s 
resolution, requesting the President to furnish 
copies of the letters of General Taylor, in rela- 
tion to a defensive line, was agreed to; as was 
also a resolution calling upon the President for 
copies of certain correspondence between Mr. 
Wise and the Brazilian Government. 
to authorize the National Monument Society to 
erect a monument in honor of General Washing- 
ton, was passed. The resolution offered by Mr. 
Baldwin, calling upon the President to state 
whether there is any public domain in Mexico; 


Mr. Atkinson denied the power of Congress to 
Mr. Bowdon supported the bill, and ridiculed 


He took 


A great deal of good-natured disorder charac- 





January 24. 
Srenate.—Mr. Rusk presented the credentials 
ouston, elected Senator 


Mr. Cameron introduced a reso- 


The bill 


character and performances is just, liberal, and 
keenly appreciative. We have seen no notice of 
Emerson half so satisfacfory. The reviewer to- 
wards the close of his essay drops a remark, which 
may awaken some doubt concerning the value 


But, when the task was done, kept pouring still, 
In vain with spell and charm the wizard wrought, 
Fastér and faster were the buckets brought, 
Higher and higher rose the flood around, 


-tween Texas and the United States, previous to 
annexation, and to have the claim referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Relations. The Senate 
refused the motion. 


and, if any, whether the Government of Mexico 
has power to cede it to a foreign Government, 
was, on motion of Mr. Hannegan, laid upon the 
table—yeas 28, nays 22. A message was received 




































of Mr. Griswold’s “ Prose Writers” of this coun- 
try. 

“It is remarkable,” he says, “that. Mr. Gris- 
wold, in the prefatory essay, which he entitles 
The Intellectual History, Condition, and Pros- 
pects of the Country, although he has introduced 
a host of writers of all grades, some of whom 
will be heard of in England for the first time, 
never once mentions the name of Emerson! Yet 
up to this moment, America has not given to the 
world anything which in point of original genius 
is comparable to his writings.” 

The public generally place a proper estimate 
upon such compilations, which reflect, not so 
much the real genius of a country, as the peculiar 
tastes of the compiler. 

The next number of this magazine will com- 
mence a new volume, so that this is a good time 
for new subscribers to begin with the work. 





CurisTIAN ExaMinERr, and Reviciovs MisceLttany. Jan- 
uary, 1848. Boston: W. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 
Without any reference to the peculiar religious 
tenets of the denomination of which this quarter- 
ly is, we suppose, the exponent, we may remark 
that the ability and general fairness with which 
the work is conducted, must command for it great 
consideration. The leading articles of this num- 
ber are thus entitled : 
Coquerel’s Experimental Christianity ; Doctri- 
nal Instruction in Sunday Schools; McCarty’s 
Letter on the Trinity; Treatment of Slavery at 
the North; Life of Dr. Belknap; Non-resist- 
ance; Martineau’s Discourses; and the Mexican 
War. The number closes with new publications, 
and items of religious intelligence. 
The article on the Mexican war is a masterly 
condemnation of that iniquity. : 





Youne American’s Macazine. 
Licut. 

This neat bi-monthly increases in interest and 
volume. The contents of this number are—The 
Literature of Humbug; The Manly Poet, a poem; 
the Habit of Self Study; Obstacles to Universal 
Elevation; Cold Shoulder Philosophy, a poem ; 
the Cheap Postage Question; a Western Pic- 
ture; the Itch for Scribbling proved to be catch- 
ing; Good and Bad Luck; the Talking Belle, a 
poem ; besides miscellaneous and literary notices. 


Edited by Gzorce W. 





Grauam’s AmericaAN Montuty Magazine. January, 
1348. Gzorce R. Granam and Rogert T. Conran, 
editors. Philadelphia. 
This number contains twenty-four extra pages, 

and presents a most imposing array of contribu- 

tors—nearly all the great lights of American 
literature giving light to its pages. The pub- 
lishers have made arrangements for furnishing 
portraits of all the “ Army Heroes!” There are 
other heroes, whose portraits would be more at- 
tractive in a magazine of the nineteenth century. 





Tus Lapigs’ GarLanp and Dontar Macazine. Janu- 
ary, [S48. Samvet D. Patterson, Philadelphia. Terms, 
$l per annum. in advance. ® 

This certainly is a cheap magazine. Its en- 
gravings, judging from two exquisite ones in the 
number before us, will be worth more than the | 
price of the volume. Among the poetic contribu- 

tions, we notice one entitled “ Muttra,” by R. T. 

Conrad, of much melody, both in language and 


thought; and a very pretty song, by W. C- 
Hosmer. 





Tue Heratp or Trutn. Cincinnati: L.A. His. Janu- 
ary, 1848. , 

Passing over the mystical, philosophical, and 
theological articles in this number, as not coming 
exactly within the scope of our unspiritual vision, 
there are two strong, sensible, instructive articles, 
one on the Mexican war, the other on the com- 
merce of Lake Michigan. The statistics far- 
nished in the last are invaluable. 
We are sorry to see a poem— Phantom” —by 
Miss Alice Carey, so marred by typographical 
blunders. Oar fair correspondent has asked us 


to republish it in a corrected form, and we intend 
te do so, 





Domestic Animats. By R. S. ALLEN. New York: C. 
ps M. Saxton. 
This is a history and description of all the 


animals constituting the brute portion of a farmer’s | 


family—horses, mules, cows, oxen, sheep, swine. 
? 
poultry, and farm ining, in addition, 


directions for their feeding and doctoring, breed- 


ing, crossing, and rearing, &. Also, full direc- | 


tions for the management of the dairy. ‘The 
whole is embellished with illustrative and ex- 


planatory engravings. No farmer should be 


master drown’d! 


ed in 


Of the storm’d city and the ghastly 





DICKINSON, 


modify his opinion: 


exist : therefore, 


a Territory. % 


Senators and Representatives.” 


duced to a cipher. 


following stanzas : 


In the midnight of the soul, 








without it. . 





ABOLITION OF SWEDISH SLAVERY. 


We find in the last number of the London 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, the official documents by 
which Slavery is completely abolished in the 
Swedish colony of St. Bartholomew. Governor 
Haasum, in issuing his proclamation to this effect, 
calls upon the emancipated classes to endeavor, 
by gratitude and industry and becoming demean- 
a their liberty a blessing to themselves 

former masters, closing with the follow- 
st ree ; 

We do furthermore m them to 
attend the morning services _~ the 


* 





gates to a National Cony 








| had been 


Till the fiends clapped their hands above their 


So, Carolinian, it may prove with thee, 

For God still overrules man’s schemes, and takes 
Craftiness jn its self-set snare, and makes 

The wrath of man to praise Him. It may be, 
That the roused spirits of Democracy 

May leave to freer States the same wide door 
Through which thy slave-cursed Texas enter- 


From out the blood and fire, the wrong and sin, 


plain, 


Beat by hot hail, and wet with bloody rain, 

A myriad-handed Aztec host may pour, 

And swarthy South with pallid North combine, 
Back on thyself to turn thy dark design, 

And heave the engineer of Evil with his mine! 


J.G. W. 


Nore.—No one places a higher estimate upon 
the intellectual power and exemplary private 
character of the great Southern Senator than the 
author of the above lines, the severity of which 
can only be justified by the actual facts in the 
case. His late speech on the Mexican war, which 
is here contrasted with his boast in the Senate, 
scarcely a year ago, of his successful agency in 
the annexation of Texas, as a measure calculated 
to strengthen the institution of slavery, betrays 
to the careful observer a fear that the advantages 
thus accruing to that institution are in danger of 
being lost by the annexation of Mexico. He evi- 
dently feels that he has kindled a fire which he 
cannot quench. Hence his appeal to the delegates 
of the insulted and oppressed North, to save him 
from the consequences of his own schemes. 


J.G. W. 


RESPONSE TO GENERAL CASS AND MR. 


Mr. Cass was strongly impressed with the 
opinion that a change had been going on in his 
own mind and that of the public, in relation to 
the Wilmot Proviso. Perhaps the following 
prompt action of the Assembly of New York will 


“Whereas the President of the United States, 
in his last annual message, has recommended the 
establishment by Congress of Territorial Govern- 
ments over the conquered Mexican provinces of 
New Mexico and the Californias, and the reten- 
tion thereof as an indemnity ; in which said ter- 
ritories the institution of slavery does not now 


“ Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That our 
Senators in Congress be instructed and our Rep- 
resentatives requested to use their best efforts to 
insert into any act or ordinance establishing any 
and all such provisional or Territorial Govern- 
ment or Governments, a fundamental article or 
provision which shall provide, declare, and guaran- 
ty, that slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been first duly convicted, shall be pro- 
hibited therein, so Jong as the same shall remain 


“ Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
Assembly be requested to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolution and preamble to each of said 


These resolutions were passed by 107 to 5 in 
the Assembly, and 26 to 1 in the Senate, bya 
Legislature fresh from the People. If Mr. Dick- 
inson recognise the right of instruction, he must 
obey or resign. If the People of New York stick 
to these resolutions, the chances of Messrs. Dallas, 
Buchanan, or Cass, for the Empire State, are re- 


sor caietiincent 

Zi We have read with pleasure a poem deliy- 
ered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale 
College, at the last commencement of that uni- 
versity, by Luzerne Ray, of Hartford. The moral 
tone is excellent. The Poet looks hopefully to 
the Future. Slavery—a subject until recently 
tabooed/in our principal universities—is spoken 
of according to its deserts. Introductory to a 
description of the siege of Vera Cruz, occur the 


“ Not alone the wild barbarian, - 
Counts his glories by the murders 


i oooh: for the present, and the motion was adopted. 
m... oan en ow : Mr. Dickinson moved that Jesse E. Dow be ad- 
In the de of R mitted to a seat in the reporters’ gallery, from 
Aske the ae ota tele ee which he was excluded in 1846. . 
Bringing captive heetent Naas On a motion, that when the Senate adjourn, it 
- adjourn to meet on Monday next, the vote stood— 
Be cet owt oe hooray ova ps ys fe ee a 
ory wears oody bays, . Da a bill to increase the effi- 
bate ase las _ Bee-coarage ' | ciency of the army, by a retired list for disabled 
ill must have the est praise ; officers. 
‘ Love’—' e’—commandeth J esus, Mr. Niles, from the Committee on the Post 


‘ Kill’ —‘ destroy’—his followers cry,— 
Such, Oh Christ! thy meek discipl 
Such the children of the sky.” 


J. Go Ww. 


Texas—J. W. Henderson has been elected. 
Speaker of the Hoyse-of Representatives, Texas. 
General Houston is re-elected United States Sen- 
ator. General Wood is elected Governor. The 
Popular vote was—for Wood, 7,154; Miller, 5,106; 
Darnell, 1,437; Robinson, 480 ; total vote, 14,177. 
According to the official return, the whole popa- 
lation is 140,000. The tide of immigration is 
setting strongly into the upper Gaudalupe region. 
A Democratic called to-appoint dele- 
lutions in favor of the extension of the Missouri 
compromise tothe Pacifie 8 

Sra anp Mexico—Senor Olozaga, in the Le- 
' | gislature of Spain, recently held the foltowing 


: wt ail abn ¥ bien that the Executive would say, in so many 
“He held. in his hand the proof that large snt wa object i 
Sestak in ahenat toigues the Eke ner Me 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the Ten Regiment Bill, and 

Mr. Foote commenced a speech in support of 
the bill and of the Administration, which he sus- 
pended at the usual hour of adjournment. Ad- 
journed. 


Hovse.—Numerous reports were made from 
Committees, the most important of which was a 
bill from the Committee of Ways snd Means, to 
authorize a loan, not to exceed the sum of eigh- 
teen millions five hundred thousand dollars. It 
was read and committed; and Mr. McKay gave 
notice that,on the part of the minority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, he would report 
a substitute for the bill reported by Mr, Vinton. 
The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
Tuck addressed the Committee on the various to- 
pics embraced in the President’s message. He 
examined particularly the causes of the war 
going back to the correspondence that preceded 
the annexation of Texas, from which he read 
large extracts. 
Mr. Tuck then proceeded to claim that the free 
States were entitled to exemption from the guilt, 
the shame, and expense of slavery ; but that in 
numerous ways, by the acts of the General Gov- 
ernment, they had been involved in its support. 
We shall give a large portion of his speech in 
our next. 
Mr. McLane, of Maryland, then obtained the 
floor, and addressed the Committee at length, in 
defence of the policy of the Administration. He 
advocated full indemnity for the past, and secu- 
rity for the future—indemnity in territory, and, 
if necessary, the occupation of all Mexico, and 
institution of a republican government there. In 
reference to this indemnity question, he was pre- 
pared to support and be content with the mode of 
indemnity recommended by the President, con- 
fined to territorial acquisition, and this in defer- 
ence to the judgment of others. For himself, he 
would have preferred a more comprehensive in- 
demnity, combining political and commercial reg- 
ulations with territorial acquisition. Now, in 
view of this, in the slavery question, solemn as it 
was, solemn as it always had been in relation to 
the sovereign States of this Confederacy, he must 
confess he had not been able to see any serious 
objections to the acquisition of any amount of 
‘Mexican territory. He understood that that in- 
stitution was ‘a domestic, a municipal, a peculiar 
institution. He understood it was so made by 
the Constitution of the United States, and that 
there was no right on the part of this Govern- 
ment to look into this question, except under 
three grants of power: the power to recover per- 
sons he!d to service and labor by the law of any 
State, (not of the Federal Government.) and run- 
ning away into another State; the power of enu- 
meration of the Peeple with reference to repre- 
sentation, in which three-fifths of such persons 
held to service were included ; and the power to 
prohibit the migration or importation “of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit” prior to 1808. It seemed 
to him to be to disregard the character and con- 
duct of our Government, that any man, with that 
instrument in his hand, remembering all the trials 
and sufferings that were gone through to estab- 
lish it, could come here and raise this agitating 
question; for he believed that such a view of the 
subject made as odious the proposition to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia as.in any of 
the States. 
He was followed by Mr. Tompkins, of Missis- 
sippi, in opposition to the message, and by Mr. 
Hall, of Missouri, in defence of it. 
Mr. Barrow obtained thé floor, the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


- 








January 20. 

Senate.—A resolution was submitted by Mr. 

_ Hann for a select committee, to inquire into 
the necessity of adopting measures for the future 
construction and preservation of the monuments 
of Senators, &c. 
Mr. Berrien offered a resolution, that the 
President be requested to furnish the Senate 
with copies of the letters, reports, or other com- 
munications, which are referred to in the letter 
of General Taylor, of July 20, 1845, &c.,, in re- 
lation to the line proper to be occupied by the 
United States. The mover adopted a modifica- 
tion, suggested by Mr. Calhoun, calling for any 
similar communication for the same subject from 
any officer of the army, and the Senate at once 
proceeded to the consideration of the subject. 
Mr. Cass was anxious that the resolution should 


the information it might be improper to commu- 
nicate—and no discretion was given to the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. Berrien wag Willing that the usual excep- 
tion should be added, provided he deem it not in- 
compatible with the public service. 

Mr. Cass moved that it be laid on the table 


Office, a bill to ate the 
tion of the mail between country and fo 
countries. It subjects letters brought in British 
or other foreign mails to twenty-four cents post- 
age, to counteract the operation of foreign laws. 
The rate on letters between this country 
and Great Britain, imposed by the British Gov- 
——. eight pence ; but, to break up our mail 
line, Government raised the postage on let- 
ters conveyed in our mail to one shilling, or twen- 
ty-four cents. : 
- The Senate gg egy apg mae — 
tion submitted ; 5 
oh order of Gene- 


formation concerning the general 
7A spirited debate @prang up, in whick Messrs 
angum, Crittenden, and Allen, partici- 
Mr. Cass was desirous of having the resolution 


lie over. Secrecy was necessary in time of war 
ont Sern wel ot Wal 1 Sos i 


5 


should state all its objects; 





from the President, in reply to a resolution of the 


Senate communicating information from General 
‘Scott, in regard to forced contributions in Mex- 


‘agreed to, calling upon the Commissioner of Pat- 


th | C 
disclose in | 


ico. A resolution, offered by Mr. Westcott, was 


ents for any information in his office in regard to 
the explosion of steam boilers. On motion of 
Mr. Hannegan, his resolutions were postponed, 
and made the special order for Monday, the 7th 
of February. 

The Ten Regiment Bill was then taken up. 
A desultory debate occupied the time of the Sen- 
ate till near the usual hour for adjournment, 
when the bill was passed over informally. 

The bill from the House, authorizing the em- 
ployment of an assistant private secretary of the 
President, to sign land warrants, after some dis- 
cussion, was passed. 


Hovsr.—The Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union was discharged from the 
further consideration of the joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Commissioner of Pensions to em- 
ploy temporarily an additional number of clerks— 
appropriating $11,000 for this purpose. Mr. 
Cocke moved to amend by striking out the appro- 
priating clause. Mr. Cobb suggested that the 
appointing power be vested in the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Andrew Johnson opposed this propo- 
sition, and the policy of increasing the number of 
clerks. It was unnecessary, if the. present force 
was made to do its duty. The clerks were em- 
ployed but six hours a day, and, after that time, 
might, perhaps, if followed, be found lounging in 
the pistol galleries, the oyster shops, billiard sa- 
loons, groceries, or bar-rooms, of the city. If 
these clerks were required to work eight hours, 
instead of six, the increase of labor would be 
equal to the increase of force to the extent of at 
least 160 clerks. They might find in any city, 
town, or village, in the country, industrious, capa- 
ble young men, busily employed for twelve hours, 
in labors far more arduous and perplexing than 
the duties performed by these clerks. 
The previous question was demanded, but there 
was no second. 
Mr. McKay said that the Committee of Ways 
and Means had the whole subject of the employ- 
ment of clerks under consideration, and was con- 
vinced that great evils existed in the present man- 
ner of selecting clerks. Offices were filled from 
mere partisan considerations, without reference 
to the qualifications of the persons employed. In 
this respect, Whigs and Democrats were alike 
culpable. A bill was in the course of prepara- 
tion in the committee, intended to remedy the 
evil. 
On his motion, the consideration of the joint 
resolution was postponed till Monday next. 
A resolution to close the debate on the refer- 
ence of the President’s message, at three o’clock 
on Wednesday next, in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, was agreed to. 
The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the message, and Mr, Barrow address- 
ed the Committee at length, particularly on the 
subject of the growth of the Executive power. 
Mr. Featherston followed, in justification of 
the President’s course in withholding information 
concerning the instructions to Mr. Slidell. 
Mr. Dixon made a speech in support of the 
proposition that the war was unconstitutional 
and unnecessary. 
Mr. Bedinger obtained the floor; but gave way 
to a motion that the Committee rise, which pre- 
‘vailed, and the House adjourned. 





. January 25, 

Srenate.—Mr. Bagby submitted resolutions on 
the question of territorial extension and slavery, 
asserting that Congress has no power to regulate 
or abolish slavery in United States territories ; 
that conquest is a legitimate mode of acquiring 
territory; and that neither the Execntive by trea- 
ty, nor Congress by law, has any right to prohib- 
it the institution of slavery in territory acquired. 


tende: 
had been released from arrest. 


the policy of the President. 
The Senate then went into Executive session. 


1 


of the President. 





SUPREME COURT. 


January 18.—On motion of Hon. A. C. Green 


January 19—No. 19, 3. A. Villalobos et al. vs 
the United States. On appeal fi 
Court of East Florida. Mr. Chief Justice 
this appeal. 

No. 4. Henry Mathewson, 


ap 
W. Wetmore’s administrator. T 


f for the appellant. 
No. 113. ‘Thomas Davis, | 

W.M. Tileston & Co. This cause was submi 
to the Court on the record and printed 


. Adams for the defendant in error. 


No. 203. John S, & Mark Buckingham, vs. N 
. McLean, assignee 


was 
d till to-morrow, 11 o'clock. 
Curtis et ak vs. 





f any 
to conquer Mexico. Ie had no doubt that ¢ 


’ s 


Mr. Cass, in reply to an inquiry by Mr. Crit- 
stated that General Scott had been sus- 
pended, and would appear before a court of in- 
quiry ;.that General Butler, being second in com- 
mand, took his place; and that Generat Worth 


The Ten Regiment Bill was taken up, and Mr. 
Clarke, of Rhode Island, addressed the Senate in 
opposition to its passage, condemning the war and 


Hovse.—Several reports were madg, and réso- 
lutions submitted ; and the House then Went into 
F Committee of the Whole on the Ten Regiment 
lie over. It was sweeping in its terms. Some of | pil. 

Mr. Bedinger addressed the Committee in sup- 
port of the Administration. He was followed by 
Mr. Rowan in opposition; who, in his turn, was 
succeeded by Mr. Green, of Wisconsin, in defence 


Clinton Haring, Esq., of New York, was admit rior and beautiful personation of the models of 
an attorney and counsellor of this Court. painting and sculpture, as compared with a mis- 

No.4. Henry Mathewson, appellant, vs. W. W. | erable troupe who have succeeded them at the 
Wetmore’s administrator. ‘The argument of this | Museum. The net-work, of finely woven silk, is 
cause was continued by Messrs. R. W. Greene and | adapted to show the form in all its natural grace 
Whipple for the appellee. and loveliness, and yet there-is nothing in the ex- 

PB till to-morrow at 11 o'clock. hibition that should’ offend good taste or sound 


from the Superior 
aney 
delivered the opinion, of this Court, dismissing 


ts. W. 
e argument of 
this cause was continued by Mr. Whipple for 


Henry Mathewson, *ppel pressed, immediately on beholding them, with the 


the a and Mr. Webster for the i ge 
A till to-morrow, 11 o'clock A. 
. Fanuary 20.—No. 4. a 
lant, vs. W. W. Wetmore’s administrator. 


baw of this cause was concluded by Mr. 
plaintiff in error, vs. 


1 oar 
Mr. Davis for the plaintiff in error, and by. 


of John Mahard, jun.,a 


Appeal from the circuit court United States for 
Ohio. f Mr. M this 
On the motion of © ane, ap- 


peals of Florida. Mr. Justice Grier delivered 
the opinion of the Court, affirming the decree of 
the said Court of Appeals with costs, and six per 
cent, damages. 

No. 112, Wm. J. Whitthorn vs. M. A. Taylor 
et.al. In error to the Supreme Court of Errors 
for Tennessee. On the motion of Mr. Thomas, 
stating that the matters in ‘controversy had been 
compromised and settled, this writ of error was 
dismissed. 

No. 14. M. Luther, plaintiff in error, vs. L. M. 
Borden et al. The argument of this cause was 
commenced by Mr. Hallett for the plaintiff in 


error. 
Adjourned till Monday, at 11 o’clock. 


January 24.—No. 122. P. Cutter, appellant, vs. 
Wm. A. Rae. This cause was.submitted to the 
Court on the record and printed arguments, by 
Mr. Fletcher for the: appellant, and Mr. Loring 
for the appellee. 

No. 14, M. Luther, plaintiff in error, vs. L. M. 
Borden et al. The argument of this cause was 
continued by Mr. Hallett for the plaintiff in error. 
Adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock. 
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Visit.to the Maryland Hospital—a Sunday Paper in 
Baltimore—the Continent asa Pro-Slavery Organ— 
the First Independent Church—Rev. Mr. Burnap— 
the Unitarians and Slavery—the Colored Sons of 
Temperance, their first Public Meeting, §c. 


Batimore, January 24, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Recently I made a visit to’ our State Hospital 
for the Insane, an institution which has been too 
seldom brought to public notice, by reason of the 
unpretending disposition of those concerned with 
its management. This institution is located in 
the eastern section of our city. When first built, 
it stood quite at a distance, in what was then call- 
ed “the country.” It has been so much encroach- 
ed upon by the march of improvement, that its 
grounds are nearly contiguous with the suburbs. 
It is, however, placed on a spot sufficiently ele- 
vated to guard against the usual evil influences of 
contact with a dense population, when that con- 
tact takes place, as it ultimately will. To the 
buildings connected with the premises there has 
lately been added a dwelling for the use of the 
resident physician, which, being itself neatly ar- 
ranged at a convenient distance from the Hospi- 
tal, adds not a little to the appearance of things, 
to say nothing of utility. 

The present attending physician of this insti- 
tution is Dr. John Fonerden; formerly a professor 
in the Washington Medical University of this 
city. Dr. Fonerden is a gentleman of rare quali- 
fications for the station he now holds. To say 
nothing of his medical opportunities, which have 
certainly been good, he is admirably constituted, 
both mentally and morally, for the duties of a 
physician to the insane, who are a class of patients 
that require peculiar management. The harsh 
and compulsory mode of treatment once so uni- 
versal has been superseded by that of love and 
kindness; and only those imbued with a spirit of 
forbearance and hope are fitted to apply the im- 
proved system to the management of the insane. 
This spirit the attending physician has unques- 
tionably brought to the task. Dr. Fonerden has 
been, at the same time, very lucky in finding as- 
sociated with him, in the person of Mrs. Towns- 
end, a matron so admirably prepared by nature 
and experience for the duties of her department. 
Their association has restored harmony where, 
in former years, the most unfortunate and perni- 
cious discord prevailed ; and the favorable effect 
may be traced in everything around them. A 
from the favorable circumstances just stated, the 
eminent name of Dr. Richard S. Steuart, as Pres- 
ident of the Board of Direction, should be a suffi- 
cient guarantee of success in the management of 
its affairs. ‘ 
A new candidate for public favor, in the news- 
paper line, made its appearance yesterday, called 
the “ Baltimore Enterprise.” Its editor is John 
H. Hewitt, the founder of the “ Clipper,” a spright- 
ly writer—its publisher, William Taylor, former- 
ly of the “ Western Continent,” of which it will 
probably become a direct rival. So look out for 
an occasional breeze editorial, by way of relieving 
the dulness of newspaporial life in this city ! 
Speaking of the “Continent” reminds me to 
call your attention to an article in the last num- 
ber, controverting your views of Mr. Calhoun’s 
speech. Just consider yourself demolished, in 
obedience to the will of certain Southern gentle- 
men, (Mr. Calhoun among them,) who have issued 
a circular, as you Will see, commending the “ Con- 
tinent” as a Pro-Slavery organ—the only one, 
likely, that will ever have a local habitation and 
a name, after all the noise made in that other 
circular which lately attracted so much attention. 
The repairs of the First Independent Church 
having been, after unexpected delay, completed 
last week, yesterday was quite a jubilee occasion 
among the Unitarians of this city. Their distin- 
guished pastor, the Rev. George W. Burnap, re- 
sumed the pulpit at eleven o’clock inthe morning, 
and in the evening he delivered the discourse 
which I have mentioned ina former letter as forth- 
coming. The church was crowded on the occa- 
sion, many persons of other religious persuasions 
having been attracted by the announcement. : 
I regret to say that Mr. Burnap did not take 
occasion to define the position of his church with 
respect to the war and slavery, as reflected by 
their numerously signed memorial to Con 
and advise his congregation to follow suit, as 
should have been pleased to see him do. When 
he does this, 1 shall not hesitate to place him 
among the real “men of progress,” be the claims 
of his denomination, in a theological point of 
view, what they may. 
I, witnessed a most gratifying sight, in the 
Spring street African Methodist Church, on 
Thursday evening—a Division of Colored Sons of 
Temperance, Which received its charter from the 
“ Philanthropic Order of Sons of Temperance” in 
Delaware. ‘They had assembled, in full regalia, 
to hear a number of spirited addresses by white 
friends of the cause, and were accompanied by 
Past Patriarch Walker, of Wilmington. I under- 
stand that two more Divisions are in process of 
formation. Thus our colored population are en- 
deavoring to elevate themselves, amid all the at- 
tempts to keep them down with oppressive laws 
and regulations. Who that has a heart within 
him can witness their struggles, and their “ pa- 
tience of endurance born,” without intensest in- 
terest? Surely, no one. J.E.S. 
Pt 


PHILADELPHIA ._ CORRESPONDENCE, 


Puitapevrui, Jan. 15, 1848. 

Dr. Barrer: As a sequel to my last letter, I am 
pleased to inform your readers that the fugitive 
Williams has quite escaped his pursuers. 
The parties interested in detaining him made 
quite a blunder, I am informed, by which he was 
enabled to depart without incurring the forfeiture 
of the bail which had been entered for his appear- 
ance to testify against his conspirators. 
There have been a group of artistes, under the 
direction of Dr. Collyer, exhibiting at the Mu- 
seum in this city for some weeks who have 
attracted a large share of public attention. They 
are styled “ Model Artistes,” and their exhibition 
consists in representing the masterpieces of the 
great sculptors and painters, with the assistance 
of drapery, consisting only of a net-work of silk, 
made to fit tight to the person, and robes some- 
times dependent from the waist, ing nearly 
to the knees ; and sometimes simply girt about the 
loins. They are in number twenty oe 
and female, and are said to be from the Royal 
Academies of Design of London and Paris ; which 
statement I am inclined to believe, from their supe- 


morals. I speak my own impression and the opin- 
ion of gentlemen of intelligence and respectabili- 
ty with whom I have conversed on the subject. 
They are the living embodiment of the concep- 
tions which the great masters have chiseled from 
marble and limned on canvass; and their com- 
mand of feature and muscle, and perfect immobil- 
ity, give them so statue-like an appearance that 
it te difficult to conceive an objection that would 
not apply with equal force to the statuary and 
paintings which they represent. The mind is im- 


exceeding beauty and elegance of the representa- 
tioh, and it is held spell-bound by this sentiment, 
to the exclusion of other and inferior impulses. 
And yet I believe that an exhibition of this char- 

b unskilful, or im- 


- | yer’s trou 


artist 
resented. Time, with his 

in th of the 
foreground, lifting » veil, and in satifel f Js, 





January 21.—No. 27. Lewis 
and J. Inerarity, Appeal from 


J. 
the Court of Ap- 


were that she was brought to light. Powers’s 


detract from its elegance, may be looked on and 


the beautiful, but with feelings of purity and en- 


=a 


“ Greek Slave” was also represented by one of the 
troupe, and, as I am informed, with great grace 
and truthfulness. Gentlemen who saw the ex- 
hibition with difficulty could realize that they 
were looking on a real person, and not on the cold, 
solid marble. 

Of one thing 1 have been convinced hy this ex- 
hibition: that the human form, one of the most 
beautiful of the beautiful things which God has 
created, when there be nothing like immodesty to 


admired, not only with a sense and perception of 


tire delicacy. Arerrnon SypDNBY. 





Puiwavetrnia, Jan. 22, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Sunday before last, Mr. Charles W. 
Gardiner preached his valedictory sermon to the 
Presbyterian congregation in Seventh street, be- 
low Shippen. He is one of the many living proofs 
of the equality of the negro with the white man 
in point of intellect. Years ago, before the Anti- 
Slavery agitation, Mr. Gardiner, then belonging 
to the Methodist denomination, was selected by 
his white brethren in the ministry in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, to reply to arguments advanced by 
the learned and able Presbyterian minister of that 
place, touching the various points in dispute be- 
tween the two sects. Mr. Gardiner was intro- 


dear Mr. Bradburn ; the offi 
of not twenty-four hours beforg” 


but I thought you ough 
chap. It was, nothing to me 
as safe in that county as the 
Democracy herself;” and fixing his e 
on a full-length portrait of Madison, 
tel-piece, the-member very coolly whist] 

of 4 Hail Columbia.” , ‘ ate ine 


not at all wonder that the people of your State 
should have so repeatedly exhibited such un- 
shaken confidence in all your proceedings. By 
the bye, your last vote on the bill from the Fi- 
nance Committee has been, I see, made the sub- 
ject of a very gross attack in the New Jerusa- 
lem Palladium.” 


“For which, Governor, I may thank you,” said 
’ 2 y ’ 


the member, clearing his throat, and expecto- 
rating with a degree of violence almost alarming ; 


“you didn’t give me the chance that I wanted to 
stop that fellow’s mouth.” 


“The application came one day too late, my 


“Oh! I don’t make any complaint, 


ce had been disposed 


Governor ; 


t to have secured that 
» you know, for Pm 
everlasting eagle of 
yes intently 
on the man- 


“Grimes has been up to the Department geve- 


ral times in your behalf,” continued the states- 
man, whirling his chair round to the table, and 
opening # portfolio filled with papars, folded in 
the style of official documents. 


“He's a smasher!” cxclaimed the member, 

































duced into their pulpits, and was spoken of by 
them publicly as having refuted conclusively the 


with animation ; “a regular Democrat up to the 
hub. Wasn’t that a roarer in his ‘Planet’ of 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Grimes is indeed a faithful and un- 
flinching champion of Democracy,” said the 
statesman, still occupied with his portfolio. 

“ And his partner’s a first-rate fellow, I assure 
you,” continued the worthy representative of the 
people. “He gave us a glorious supper last 
night. We left thirteen under the table, and at 
least half a dozen were picked out of the Cunawi 
this morning, just afore daybreak. He’s a pow- 
erful accession to the Democratic press of this 
coun’ ” 

“Yes. sir, Mr. Clives is a remarkably indus- 
trious rman, # good financier, and extremely man- 
ageable,” remarked the statesman; “I say manage- 
able, my dear sir, and that is indeed one of the 
most estimable qualities in a subordinate. You 
can do anything with Mr. Clives when the great 
interests of the Democracy are to be promoted. 
Mr. Clives, sir, deserves his good fortune.” 

“J reckon the profits of this session will amount 3 
to two hundred and thirty thousand, at the lowest 

calculation,” said the member, speaking very slow- 

ly, and dwelling on every syllable, as if his mind 

were unwilling to leave the contemplation of the 

reward with which the pure Jeffersonian Democ- 

racy hac: crowned that year’s arduous labor of the 

excellent Mr. Clives—“ Yes, two hundred and 

thirty thousand dollars, at the lowest calculation— 

two hundred and thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the great statesman, again 

leaning back in his chair, and gently rubbing his 

hands, “and is not that a mere paltry pecuniary 

consideration, in return for services above all 

price? Has not Mr. Clives been the guardian— 

the sentinel—the Cerberus, sir, of the great free 

press of this Government ? Why, sir, we could 

not have got along at all without Clives & Grimes— 

the twin brothers, sir, of our leading Democratic 






















































arguments offered. I do not speak of this as a 
Methodist, for I am not one, having always been 
attached to the Presbyterian church—but I men- 
tion it to show how able a man the white Method- 
ists of Wilmington thought Mr. Gardiner to be. 
In 1836, he removed to this city, and his views of 
Methodism having undergone a change, he took 
charge of the Presbyterian church in Seventh 
street. Here he has labored faithfully ever since, 
and the result has been highly satisfactory, in the 
payment of a large church debt, and in a very 
considerable increase. in the congregation. In 
1837, Mr. Gardiner was selected to be one of the 
speakers at the anniversary of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society in New York. The audience 
was immense, filling one of the largest buildings 
to overflowing. Several speakers of great power 
and acknowledged reputation were there, to charm 
the multitude with their eloquence and sway 
them by their reasoning. But, after Mr. Gardi- 
ner had spoken, it was generally said that the 
others had done well, but he had done better than 
them all. 

During Mr. Gardiner’s ministry here, I have 
frequently attended his church, which has also 
been visited by many distinguished foreigners. 
His discourses are particularly characterized by 
sound sense. There is no ranting—no effort at 
oratorical display—no hunting after high-sound- 
ing words. But plain and simple truth, spoken 
with the fervor of sincerity, constitutes the charm, 
and this, indeed, is the very soul of all true elo- 
quence. 

The meeting-house where Mr. Gardiner preach- 
ed was builtthrough the labors of Mr. John Glou- 
cester in 1811, or thereabouts, and was the first 
Presbyterian church for colored persons in the 
United States. Mr.Glouéester and all his fami- 


bod 


ly had been slaves. 


But his talents and piety at- 


press—combining so beautifully the harmlessness 






tracted the attention of the Union Presbytery in 
East Tennessee, who secured the freedom of him- 
self and family, and afterwards educated him for 
the ministry. 

How many noble hearts and mighty intellects 
are constantly sacrificed on the altar of slavery, 
the All-seeing One alone can know. But that 
Gloucester, Horton, Gardiner, Douglass, and Re- 
mond, are the only men of great talent which can 
be found among the more than three millions of 
colored people in the United States, we all know 
is false. Multitudes of others have manifested 
surpassing abilities, which only required educa- 
tion and circumstances to make them known the 
world over, and remembered too. Yours, &c., 
Goxp Pen. 


of the dove with the wisdom of the serpent!” 
“Oh! Governor, I go the whole figure for re- 
warding those who devote themselves, soul and 
body, to their country; and especially the news- 
paper editors. If it weren’t for them, we allknow, : 
our liberties would not last a day. Tarnal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty; and aint the editors 
always wide awake? Why, sir, the Planet has 
saved the country a hundred times within the last 
twelvemonth.” 
“T am happy to find, dear sir,” said the great 
statesman, “that you appreciate the value of that . 
great institution, a free press, and of course we 































































































































may depend on your assistance in getting the 
additional compensation Which Messrs. Grimes & 
Clives must ask before the close of the session, for 
indeed they have almost beggared themselves in 
the service of the Administration.” 
“ My vote’s sartain,” said the honorable gentle- 
inan from the Southwest; “their friends will go 
for my little ‘rider’ on the navy appropriation 
bill, and so you know I’m down on the list as one, 
and I guess I can secure the whole delegation. But j 
I believe your great bill will come from the Sen- ‘ 
ate to-day?” 
“Yes—so I am informed,” said the statesman ; 
“and I desire to see you, in order to arrange for 
its speedy passage through the House. How many 
can you reckon on in your delegation ?” 
“All are as fast as you can desire, except Old 
Thundergust, and he sticks out. I tell you what 
it is, Governor, you must give that commission to 
the old feliow’s nephew.” 
“Can you arrange the matter for me?” asked 
the statésman, with a most insinuating smile. 
“Vil do my best,” said the member, with an air 
of extreme modesty. 
“ And now for yourself, my dear Mr. Bradburn ; 
the Administration have long awaited an opportu- 
nity to manifest the high sense which they enter- 
tain of your eminent services. ‘he request of 
your friends is cheerfully granted. Your brother 
is to have the land office, where he can avail him- 
self of your knowledge of the Southwestern coun- 
try, which will be of essential value to the Govern- 
ment, and where you will have an opportunity 
of assisting him in directing and exposing the cor- 
rupt and profligate conduct of speculating agents 
and subordinates. As soon as the vote of your 
delegation is recorded on the bill, the nomination 
will be sent to the Senate.” 
Only by a slight and hardly perceptible twink- 
ling of the eyedidthe worthy member evince the 
least sensibility at this aunouncement of the ful- 
filment of his cherished hopes. Briefly muttering 
that “all would be right,” he rose and left the 
private office of the “successful statesman.” 
Utteting a scarcely audible exclamation of con- 
tempt, as the door closed upon the exit of his vis- 
iter, the great official turned to his portfolio. 
At that moment, the shadow of a pale and 
thoughtful man, wrapped in a large blue cloak, 
fell upon the pathway leading fo the solitary 
house. [To BE CONTINUED.] 
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It was a fine study for a painter, that confer- 
ence between the great statesman to whom had 
been committed a large share in the management 
of public affairs, and one of the representatives of 
a free and sovereign People! Exch had forméd a 
tolerably exact estimate of the other, and there- 
fore entertained for him the most supreme con- 
tempt. Yet, hackneyed in the world’s hypocri- 
sies, the statesman affected an air of great respect; 
approaching almost to admiration, for the “mem- 
ber,” whilst the latter, in his turn, took especial 
pains to convince him that he looked upon him as 
indeed “the greatest man in the United States.” 

Of all transactions in which men are engaged, 
the process of making a bargain is one of the most 
interesting ; and certainly it ought to be so, as it 
is pre-eminently the great business of life, for 
which all the energies of our nature are subjected 
to the most patient and careful training. In the 
tender period of adolescence, with what remarka- 
ble zest the opening mind addresses itself to the 
all-important work of making a bargain! And 
when the individual, arrived at the years of dis- 
cretion, goes forth into the great market of the 
world, do not his success and his fame essentially 
depend on the skill-and ability with which he 
conducts himself in that sublime conflict of the 
human powers, always involved in making a bar- 
gain? Mankind, indeed, may be divided into two 
great classes—those who do know, and those who 
do not know, how to make a bargain. The oné 
set of men—the poor, miserable wretches who, in 
consequence of bad or defective education, or 
some inherent inaptitude for the exalted science, 
turn out incapable of success in a bargain—very 
properly are kicked and buffeted about the world, 
out at elbows, scorned and despised by the great 
and good, and dying by the road-sides, or in the 
dim, dark alleys of the earth, fill the neglected 
graves of Potter’s Field. But the others—the in- 
tellectual, respectable, worthy, moral, enlightened 
men, who are good at driving a bargain—are the 
excellent ones of the earth, who, clothed in fine 
linen and purple, and faring sumptuously every 
day, adorn the page of history, make the world all 


around them happy, build and endow churches, 
breathe their last in the midst of agonized friends 
and relatives, and rot, as the illustrious ought to 
~~ in magnificent sepulchres at Mount Auburn 
and Greenwood! Yes—look on the long muster- 
roll of those whom the masses of mankind delight 
to honor, study thoughtfully the record, and you 
will find that all your boasted greatness to this 
complexion comes at last—he is the hero whe 
was good at making a bargain. Whether he traf- 
fic in rat-traps or in human souls, a man, to be of 
any account in the great warehouse of the world, . 
must be good at making ® bargain. é 
Now, the “successful statesman” especially 
prided himself on his skill in making a bargain. 
ndoubtedly, his experience in the business had 
been’ vast and varied. He had sold himself so 
often, that he was perhaps fully justified in his 
belief that he could dispose of any similar article 
of merchandise to the very best possible advan- 
It was therefore with perfect confidence in 
his own ability to make the transaction a safe and 
profitable one, that he addressed himself to the 
purchase of the “Southwestern member.” 
The statesman leaned back in his chair, his legs 
crossed, and one hand playing with the bunch of 
seals which were attached to his watch by a short 
gold chain, in the manner which the foppery of 
the present day has discarded as vulgar and old- 
fashioned, whilst he coolly surveyed the impassive 
features of his visiter. It seemed as if hé were 
quietly weighing in his mind the value, to the 
twentieth part of a drachm, of the individual be- 
fore him, aiding the process by the unconscious 
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YPE FOUNDRY.—The sabscribers have taken the Type a7! 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and wiil continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders peed may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the pe manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting.) and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY.— The subscriber having 
been for many years engaged in the above business, and 
done work fur most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estab- 
lish t, where punctuaity and despatch, ined with all 
the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon. t 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. $- ;§ 

N. B. Keference is made to the following publishers, who ; 
have had ampie opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co , Harper 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH, 

Jan. 20. 216 William street, New York. 
yg ee nog — To Merchants, Insurance Companies, 

Reading Rooms, §c.—T he introduction of a line of mail 
and passenger steamers, from Liverpool to Boston, gives to 
the newspapers of this city an advantage, in obtaining, at 
early dates and at regular intervals, the latest advices from 
Kurope— Marine, Commercial, and Political— which they 
have not until within a few years possessed. ‘The proprietors 
of the BOSTON COURIEK, having wade extensive arrange- 
ments for procuring foreign intelligencé of every description, 
down tv the latest moment of the departure of the steamers 
from lLiverpoul, wish to further the circniation of. their jour- 
nal, and offer this prospectus to commercial and business 
men, ship-owners and all others, directly or inairectly en- 
gaged in trade with Karope. The political and miscellaneous 
extracts from foreign journals will be copious and select ; ev- 
erything which relates to the trade of the two countries will 
be inserted, and the ehip news will be collated and arranged 
with care and attention, by persons well acquainted with thé 
management of this important department. . 

Our exertions to obtain and pubiish authentic information 
on all topics proper for the columns of.a newspaper—the state 
of trade, the prices of merchandise, the current news of the 
day, and the political movements in the various sections of 
the conntry—will not be abated. ‘Che marine department of 
the Courier has been inferior to none in copipusness or accu- 
racy of detail, and it will be our endeavor to maintain its rep- 
utation in this respect. 

The Daily edition of the Courier presents to merchants and 
others an extensive medium of advertising. Tle cireulation 
of the Semi-Weekly Courier (published on Mondays and 
Thursdays) is believed to be more extensive than that of any 
other similar Boston newspaper. This publication embraces 
all the reading matter of the Daily, the roreign and domestic 
markets, review of the Boston market, prices current, and 
ship news, prepared with great accuracy. The Weekly Cou- 
rier contains as mach of the matter of the Daily as can be 
crowded into a sheet of the same size, without ship news, pri- 
ces current, or advertisements. id 

y JOSEPH 'T. BUCKINGHAM. 
EBEN B, FOSTER. 
Boston, January 1, 1848. 

















balancing of the appendages to his watclitchain, Terms of Subscription. . 

and betraying by a sneering smile the agreeable | For the Daily Conrier for one year, in advance - - $4.00 

result of the mental arithmetic. c< - owt oe J ae for one year -- 400 
The “member” ent directly opposite his antag- | °F the Weekly Courier for one year-- - - = 





ist, whom he fully equalled in coolness, making | ~~ 
poy his aetehones 7 the score of exquisite pol- | fpetoranht LARD Cilla Oil of the finest quality, 
by an admirable affectation of plain, straight- | wostiens, being manufuotured withdat nchas, eon always be 
forward, blunt, honest simplicity, whic had al- | purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
ways made him in his “ deestrict” quite irresisti- | to prevent leakage 


A 1 . Orders received and yg Be Nn 
blé. It was only in the eye, cold, dark-grey, and ds tlantic, — Cities, also for the West Indie 
quiet, and in the lips, which, instead of being THOMAS EMERY, Lara Oil Manufacturer 
rounded, were flat, and closed on one — like | Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. i 
a vice, that a practiced observer could detect | 7 arp WANTED —Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
the low, crafty, selfish character of that hardened Lin / 


Ai to 
THORTAS EMERY, Lard Oil rycen ear . 
“ Well, Mr. Bradburn, I am deli Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 

id the statesman, witha 


; T° ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing —Spalding g 

that, od natural; © th 7 eal eat consolation to us, | superior re se Vena consiatiog of mine aiforent degrees 
Sr stare the whe an aon aay “ rie Hy mo titnes pa frang deel nH 
E ow ; i 
Ursin ee contact paloma” | facet esha ae Mca 
“ Well, now,” replied the member, quite on his es B, pared dc., for deep shading; HB $ 
and not so as to be caught deeper shade than #; H HH H, extremely hard, for very 
by chad, “ T am inclined to think that in politics. Please 
as 
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of fragile form and modest aspect, shrinking as it 








fine drawing.. call and try them. They are good and 
; else, the laborer is worthy of | After all, there is no place to buy anything you want in the "| 
th Joao of nse Rca f Mao aati : SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
There pee cng nl atiauh we Jan. 20. 189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 
my dear sir,” returned te geek tatamnan, with J. eee sardoe gee cog Seog ~3 Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, deo. Drawings exeouted. April 2% 


out the leagt change of countenance, “that I do 
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Who will deny that editors are the spiritual 
despendants of Solomon ? Their paragraphs are 
proverbs, lightly as they may be esteemed by 
the unthinking. But how they contrive to obtain 
so much wisdom is a secret to the uninitiated, 
We are so good-natured, however, that we must 
give our readers a glimpse into the mystery. 

The following two letters discuss our treatment 
of the clergy. One comes from Illinois, the other 
from -Vermont. The writer of the former is a 
pastor, that of the latter an orthodox church 
member. They cast their rays from different 
points, and the Era, we take it, has succeeded in 
happily converging them. i 

After a word to the publisher on business, the 
letter from Vermont thus proceeds : 

I think the Doctor, like many other Anti-Slavery 
editors, in avoiding the extreme, unmeasured, and 
continuous course of denunciation of Garrison 
and his associates, has gone into theopposite ex- 
treme. Many of the best and most observing and 
discriminating minds in the Anti-Slavery reform 
have shown, again and again, that a clerical in- 
fluence stands more opposed, and is more formi- 
dable against the work of redemption for the 
slave, than all other influences put together. We 
have the testimony of those high in the confidence 
of conservators, in no way identified in Anti-Sla- 
very reform, practically to the same import. 

No intelligent man need be told that Anti-Sla- 
very Organizations are not ecclesiastical; that 
the Era and such like periodicals are not the 
organs of ecclesiastical bodies; but such discuss 
great moral principles, and profess to found their 
action and object upon them. And does not all 
reference to the past, all present observation and 
experience, show that these influences most for- 
midable, behind which the common enemy 1s en- 
trenched, must be exposed, repelled, and removed ? 
My years and opportunities for observation, in 
reference to things now under consideration, 
have been many, fur an obscure layman. With 
limited powers of discrimination, I have watched 
attentively and carefully, and! hope in a great 
degree impartially, the leading clerical influences. 
I use the word clerical, thinking it more expres- 
sive of truth than to say church; from the fact 
that the clergy give character and direction to 
the churches, almost entirely. There are a goodly 
number in the ministry and among the churches, 
as all know, that are clear from censure and re- 
proach in matters of reform. ~* 

Some eighteen months since, the esteemed and 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt gave some lectures in this 
State. He was unhappily understood, or did not 
explain himself. In the course of his remarks he 
said—The minist?y are just what the people make 
them, and much more to the same import. He was 
asked, in the course of his remarks, if he was un- 
derstood to say that the people must convert the 
ministry. He hesitated, and replied, “to Aboli- 
tion.” Now, whilst this is putting the cart direct 
before the horse, and a most severe reflection on. 
the ministry, still an arduous work is to be done 
in that direction. The great question is, how? 
The injunction, “'Touch not mine anointed,” &c. 
Paul’s more excellent way, even, does not screen 
them from proper and timely rebuke. 

I have already said much more than I antici- 
pated when Icommenced. The question again re- 
curs, What isto be done? I know not the state of 
things particularly in the Middle and Western 
States. I think I am well advised in saying, that 
any practical influence for good, so far as the aboli- 
tion of slavery is concerned, on the part of the min- 
istry of New England, is nearly hopeless—I mean 
that portion (which is greatly in the majority) 
that control our colleges, theological seminaries, 
the large benevolent societies, &c., those recently 
formed on Anti-Slavery principles excepted. 

My eye has just fallen on Dr. Bailey’s cheerful 
acceptance of the explanation of the Vermont 
Chronicle, his regrets, &c. He has undoubtedly 
rendered to them much more than their due, | 
do not like to see the edge and point of deserved 
rebuke* blunted in such a manner, come from 
whom it may. It is well known here, from its 
first inception, from the noted Joseph Tracy down 
to the present time, that its course has been hos- 
tile, and only hostile. The Doctor cannot be 
aware of the adverse influence that that short 
sentence will occasion him. I do admire Chris- 
tian courtesy and charity ; but let it be jydicious- 
ly disbursed. I hope you will not be wanting in 
that element. 

Lest you judge me a member of the Garrison 
school, let me say I am a member of a Congrega- 
tional church of the strictest sect. You may 
think this sheet gratuitous. I have spoken from 
the fullness of my heart, in haste, and no time to 
revise or copy. All concerned will bear with an 
old man in his dotage. 

Accept the kind assurances of respect from a 
stranger. Cuarves Grant. 





PER CONTRA. 
Lisron P. O., Kenpau Co., Inx1nots, 
December 19, 1847. 

Deak Si: I have been a reader of your paper, 
the National Eva, the past year. I like it much. 
It exhibits the right spirit, and maintains the 
right ground. P . 

I have, however, one suggestion to make. It is 
this: you err, and lose ground greatly, when you 
suffer your correspondents to assail the ministry 
en masse. It igs not true that the clergy are behind 
the times on the Anti-Slavery cause. I hold my- 
self responsible to prove that at least five-eighths 
of the clergy in the free States are active Anti- 
Slavery men, and do what in their judgment will 
do most to advance the cause. The same may be 
said of most of the churches in the free States. 
That there are exceptions is true, too true. As- 
sail, then, these exceptions, by name, with all 
plainness and severity, if you please. But when 
you assail us all,as a class, we know it is not true, 
and we say you are too ignorant or vicious to be 
regarded, and we will not and do ot believe you 
when you speak the truth. And thus the daders 
and editors of the Anti-Slavery cause have lost 
the confidence of the clergy, and also of the church. 

I speak that I do knom. I have been an Anti- 
Slavery man from the year, winter of 1832 and ’33. 
I was oneof the delegates who organized the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society in December, 1833. I 
have watched the cause, the clergy, and the church 
from that day to this. Much that has been said 
against the church and clergy was true; much 
was false, and based upon falsehood, or a partial 
presentation of facts, by haters of religion and 
disgusted hobby men. But let a discriminative 
and ingenuous presentation of truth, facts, be pre- 
sented, (and enough can yet be said to make the 
lovers of religion weep,) and you reach the church 
and clergy, and they will soon act with you; but 
if the old course be pursued, you will only repel, 
as heretofore, your own friends, friends of the 
slave, and the friends who, if they speak together, 
will be a host in the cause. 

One word more, and I have done. The clergy 
generally are not regular readers of the Anti- 

lavery papers. One. reason, our poverty; but 
the main reason is, we are prejudiced inst 
such, from the causes above alluded to. Could 
the National Era be sent them at half price, or 
in some way be furnished them six months, I 
think most of us would* continue to take it, and 
be greatly benefited by it, and it would eventuate 
in a vast amount of good to the cause. It would 
soon ‘consolidate into one united Anti-Slavery 
active mass'the whole church. , 

The Era has the confidence of a much larger 
class of the sober thinkers in our country than 
any other paper in the nation. May it always 
prove worthy of this confidence. 

Yours, truly, 
James Loneanran, Pastor, &c. 


. 





A KENTUCKIAN IN OHIO. 


Canin Creek P.O, Lewts Co, Ky, * 

er 8, 1847... 
__ Dr. Barney: [have just returned from a tour 
in Ohio, where Brothers D. Gilmer, J. 8, Poage, 
and myself, delivered a series of Anti-Slavery 
lectures. To 
the cause of Freedom, the true interests of Zion, 
and the welfare of our common country, it was a 






tour truly refreshing. We met’ unnum- 
hered friends of bien true marie br liberty 
and righteousness, who, imitating Divine exam- 
ple, seem to lose sight of self in for a 
world’s redemption. Taayaw : AY Fe . 
ep these Sahaoens ing pr ‘and 
direct ensh nt of nillions 
of colored people in our land, the Will not cease. 
until the last Bracke falls tromepininnt ee 
ity, white as wellas black. 
"These friends have decidéd not to 
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& soul burdened with anxiety for” 


—that they must not do anything that will 
5-1 Ri their Totlaenye? In reality, their influ- 
ence, example, yea, silence, is plead, as a vindicn- 
tion of things as they are. Other things might be 
enumerated, which, we .all_know, most generally 
influence the great ones. The minds of the com- 
mon people are not biased or trammelled with- 
these considerations. They are the people who 
will hear and act. Facts prove it. Let us then 
rouse the people; for the great parties of the 
day, Church and State, are inthe market. They 
are looking out for members; and just so soon 
asthey see that they can gain more, or even as 
much, by going for freedom as for slavery, they 
will go for freedom. . A few friends in each 
State, firmly fixed, can hold the balance of power, 
and cast it for freedom. Facts prove it. Then let 
us rouse the masses ; for, when roused, they will 
act right—they will go for freedom. The spirit of 
liberty is planted in the bosom of every man; it 
is fanned by the genius of our Government, and 
nartured by the religion of Jesus. Then let us 
rouse the masses by an appeal to truth and duty. 
Now, too, is tho time for action. If we wait 
-until slave area is increased, until slave repre- 
sentation is increased, it may be forever too late. 
The destiny of unborn millions will be irrevoca- 
bly fixed ; and lands, whose pure atmosphere has 
breathed only the notes of happy freemen, will 
bear on its bosom the groans of the bondman. 
Friends of freedom! Shall coming generations 
anathematize us as sluggards, as cowards, or as 
traitors? Shall the blood of thousands stain our 
garments in time, and their groans haunt our 
souls in eternity? Forbid it, humanity! Forbid 
it, Heaven! 
There ought to be in the field scores of effi- 
cient and discreet men. The value of good Anti- 
Slavery papers is inestimable—absolutely neces- 
sary. Still the living speaker has a power to:in- 
struct, arouse, and associate in the common cause, 
the Anti-Slavery meh of the nation, that ought 
not to be lost. This power of the living speaker 
is as real in the Anti-Slavery cause as in the 
common preaching of the Gospel. ‘The men se- 
lected for this work should be men of the right 
‘stamp. This prepares us to notice some facts 
given to us by friends of the cause in our late 
tour: 
1. Injury has been done to the cause by too 
often divorcing it from religion, or even any re- 
ligious exercise. Great injury was done to the 
Temperance cause in this way ; and, I believe, is 
one reason of its decline in many parts of our 
nation. Said a late writer, “ The more I see of 
slavery, the more fully am I convinced that, 
whenever we move against slavery, we ought to 
do so bgcause it is sin against God. Whenever 
we lose sight of this, we lose our hold upon the 
conscience.” And when we have lost this, we 
have lost a great power. We may, by burlesque, 
or witty sayings, gather a rabble of vain hearts 
after us; but they are not the men who will 
stand in those hours of trial which “try men’s 
souls.” The conscience must be moved. 
2. The lecture-room kas, in some cases, been 
made a place of merriment—eyen of buffoonery. 
The consequence is, that many now come to the 
Anti-Slavery lectures, thinking that it is a place 
to talk and laugh, and that they will hear some- 
thing to feed their merriment. The sober and 
influential nten and women are, in some places, 
beginning to stay away. We should not lose these. 
3. Injury has been done to the cause by men 
(who have been neglected or opposed) pouring a 
tirade of invective, or abuse, upon their oppo- 
nents. This leads the mass of persons to con- 
clude that such lectures are prompted by a spirit 
of revenge and ambition, rather than love for the 
souls of men, glory to God, or even good of their 
country ; that these men think more of self than 
they do of the cause. As a consequence, people 
will grow suspicious of all Anti-Slavery men, even 
of the cause itself. Now, this need not be We 
can differ from men, yetdo it kindly. We can 
rebuke error in great faithfuln yet, as the 
apostle says, “in meekness, peradventure the 
Lord may give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledgment of the truth.” 
The cause in which we have engaged is. a noble 
one. It seeks to free the church of Christ from 
its greatest curse, our country from its foulest 
blot, the slave from his galling chains. It is gen- 
erous, expansive, Godlike. We should be wise, 
yet decided and active in the means we employ. 
Yours, in behalf of human freedom, 
Joun G, Fert. 


FROM THE GRANITE HILLS, 








O.v Dunstasre, January 11, 1848. 


Dr. Bartey: Acknowledging allegiance to your 
editorial sovereignty, I submit an epistle from the 
Granite State. If honored by you with an in- 
troduction to the world, I may renew the visit. If 
not, I shall pull my hat down over my eyes, and 
turn from your chair editorial, whistling and 
whistling with genuine Yankee independence. 
We read thé papers up here among these hills 
with great interest, and most of all, the Era. Its 
position, associations, and relations, in respect of 
opportunities for information, Southern exchanges, 
and influence on contemporary papers, give to its 
columns peculiar richness. And the correspond- 
pene from various and distant points is always 
read. 
By the way, your “J. E. 8.” and“ Gold Pen,” 
we guess, were once editors, and both of the Mon- 
amental city, not many years ago. Say, Mr 
Editor, is not this so? But, then, you needn’t tell, 
if you won’t. They write to be read. And how 
well it would be, if all writers for papers did 
only bethink them, the longer they write, the 
shorter folks read. May I never forget it! 
Well, without further preface, you shall now 
hear something of our sayings and doings in Hill- 
borough county. We have a zealous and jealous 
Democratic paper in N.—the Gazette. It mourn- 
ed dreadfully over the defection of General Wil- 
son, who voted for the Whig-slaveholding Camp- 
bell, for vlerk.. He ought to have maintained his 
professed abolition integrity. And then, O, con- 
sistency! the same Gazette groaned so audibly, 
you could spell it, because Mr. Hale refused to be 


What was the burden of the dirge, think you? 
Why, this, to be sure: “ Mr. Hale is loafing about 
the Capitol, with his hands in his pockets, while 
that self-sacrificing, noble-minded statesman, C. 
G. Atherton, is doing the People’s work man- 
fully.” ; 

+ of us have an “idea” that Mr. Hale, from 
present indications, is aiming to do what will be 
quite as offensive to pro-slavery men, as keeping 
his hands in his pockets—only more so! And we 
feel already like shouting “ All Hale, New Hamp- 
shire!” for honoring themselves, by placing him 
in the Senate. 

An amusing newspaper war has been waged by 
the above Gazette, for a few weeks past, on a poor 
Methodist preacher in N. He commenced lec- 
turing on slavery in the hall where his church 
worships. Failing to accommodate the audience, 
some persons obtained the spacious Town Hall 
which seats over a thousand. This was crowd 
for several Sabbath nights, while he presented the 
nature of the national responsibility, and the rem- 
edly for slavery. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, his facts and ar- 
guments induced the fear that the Democratic par- 
ty would be the loser, although he made no party 
allusions whatever. “ At any rate,” said the post- 
master, “if we don’t do something, our party will 
lose ground. For, whenever Slavery is attacked, 
we have to take the blow!” “ Agreed!” said the 
General. “ Amen!” said the editor. So at it they 
went. : 

Next week, “Political Priests” were flayed alive ; 
declared a disgrace to the town ; and the employ- 
ers of this man were advised to “notify him to 
leave with all possible despatch.” 

This preacher, who is a Wesleyan Methodist, 
replied with such effect, that the assailants back- 
ed out from their aggressive position, compliment- 
ed the preacher’s character, disclaimed all inten- 
tion “to disparage him as a man,” and then fell 
to whining about the Democratic party’s being 
attacked, &c.; as the best get-off they could think 
of. The “ Political Priest” retorted upon the re- 
treating cowards in such a quiet, humorous way, 
that you might have heard, on every side, the 
echo of laughing ‘glee, in view of their palpable 
ae rtoally. Th A 1 1 New H 

inally. The Anti-Slav uise of New Hamp- 
shire beats regular and sat The coming elec- 
tion will point out the pathway for another free- 
born Senator in 1849. Sreci Pen. 
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BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Speeches of Senators Johnson and Pearce on the 
~ War, and the opinions of their constituents—Mr. 
Johnson's private views of Sl he Lottery 
System dh ity colle the sulject before the Legisla- 
ture—the proposed appeal to Pennsylvania, with 
respect to fugitive slaves— Resolutions of Mr. Clag- 
ett on the subject. * . 

: Baurimone, January 17, 1848, 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 
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m the Ten Regiment Bill. I rejoice 
thas he halt hoa shag, ot least; vindicated 
the citizens of this State from tie imputation of 
certain of the views of the other gen- 
honest and “ patriotic? he may be, has not re 
wie Be tone: ts domnnooes 
that the “war exists ‘by the act of Mexico.” and 
pn t and honorable” sgibteseee, thers 
stration ; and that 
of the z sentiment of his 
‘of ‘ know 
feelings, need not be told that they are 


written down Whig, on those three committees. 


with no little satisfaction, an 


decidedly adverse to the institution. They clearly 

enough comprehend his meaning where he says, 

in his speech, “I have my opinions upon this sub- 

ject, as deeply instilled as can have the Senator 

from New pshire. They were almost born 

with me. They have been confirmed by the ex- 

perience of every day of my life. They have been 

strengthened by che experience of all I have seen 

around me.” ‘The experience of our Senator is the 

experience of every slaveholder in Maryland, and 

of every man who does not come under the scrip- 

tural designation of those who “have eyes, but 

see not.” \ 

As to Mr. Johnson’s own feelings, they were 

well exhibited, some years ago, in his reply toa 

slave-catcher, who offered to insure the return of 
a valuable man servant, then on the wing, for $50. 

“P}l do no such thing,” said he. “1 supposed 

the man was contented with his lot. Had he made 

me aware of the contrary, and satisfied me that he 

could have done better elsewhere, t would cheer- 

fully have given him fifty dollars, as an outfit !” 

I have this anecdote vouched by an intimate 

friend of Mr. Johnson, who assures me that he is 

“ho friend to slavery,” to say the least, being 

fully convinced of its injustice, as well as its im- 

policy.. I am glad to be able thus to remove the 

political mists from the language of the honorable 

Senator, and to give assurance that, when the 

subject is “ pressed home,” to quote his own words, 

he will not only “ choose” to express his opinions, 

but throw them into the scale of Freedom. 

A discussion is now going on before the Legis- 

lature of this State, which the friends of good 

morals are watching with hopeful anxiety. The 
Lottery System, which has long been a peculiar 

curse to our State, and to this city in an especial 
manner, appears to be ina fair way for a thorough 
exposure of its crying evils. The discussion was 
excited by one or two fresh applications for lot- 
tery grants ; and it is to be hoped that the refusal 
thereof will be made a seal of condemnation, which 
no future Legislature will dare to remove. This 
species of gambling is indulged in to a fearful ex- 
tent. Were the indulgence confined to those who 
have money to lose, the results would not be so 
grievous. But, unfortunately, it is the poor on 
whom the fraudulent deception of the system 
falls with heaviest weight. To the less provident: 
of our colored population, the evil is one of irre- 
sistible fascination. They may be seen, at certain 
hours, flocking to the lottery offices, for the pur- 
pose of depositing with the wily and unprinci- 
pled ticket venders, the last pittance earned by 

uncertain labor. Some of the lottery men are un- 
derstood to depend mainly upon the patronage of 
this class, to whom they report, in turn, “ prizes” 
barely sufficient to stimulate to new adventures 
in search of “luck ;” and thus they contribute to 
their degradation to a degree exceeded only by 
the affiliated groggeries. Of late, there has sprung 
up a new branch of this detestable system, called 
“Lottery Policies”) They are cunningly sold to 
colored people only—they being incompetent wit- 
nesses against white violators of law. There 
are several men (if I may desecrate our common 
manhood by so styling them!) who are said to 
have accumulated considerable fortunes by this 
illicit business. I am in hopes of bging able to 
obtain some tangible evidence of their rascality, 
in order to make a thorough exposure at a future 
time. It is too much to tolerate the legalized 
branches of the Lottery System, without having 
such law as well as God-defying engraftments! 
It would be well for the Legislature to make in- 
quiry into this, among other abuses of that which 
is, of itself, s0 obnoxious. 

Some decidedly agitative proceedings have been 
had in our Legislature, upon the recommendations 
of the Governor, with respect to the recent enact- 
ment of Pennsylvania, respecting fugitive slaves, 
and the course of her civil authorities, accord- 
ingly. The mild and fraternal course of expostu- 
lation recommended, does not appear to satisfy 
the feelings of some of the members. A motion 
for a joint commission of both branches of the 
Legislature being under discussion, Mr. Clagett 
moved, as a substitute, a long preamble and reso- 
lutions, one of which was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That unless the citizens of the State 
of Pennsylvania shall adopt such moasures and 
adjust such laws as will secure the safety of the 
persons of the citizens of this State, when in the 
peaceable pursuit of their ranaway slaves in the 
State of Pennsylvania, there is great reason to fear 
an open rupture between the citizens of the two sister 
States, upon their respective borders—a result which 
every good citizen of both States must ever la- 
ment.” 

After considerable animated discussion, in 
which we are assured “ many conflicting views” 
were advanced, the subject was referred to the 
Committee on Federal Relations. That commit- 
tee will doubtless recommend some action more in 
keeping with the spirit of Governor Pratt’s re- 
commendation on the subject. Waiving the ques- 
tion of the right or wrong of the matter, I doubt 
very much whether the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania will venture to retrace a step which was 
unquestionably taken in obedience to the general 
sentiment of their constituency, after mature de- 
liberation, and in accordance with opinions which, 
in the language of Senator Johnson, are, no doubt, 
“honestly entertained,” as the result of “a popu- 
lar feeling which is sweeping like a whirlwind at 
the North.” J. ES. 


Bautimore, January, 1848. 


Dx. Batter: A friend sent me, from New Or- 
leans, a copy of the New Orleans “ Delta,” con- 
taining Rev. Mr. Scott’s Thanksgiving Sermon. 
From it I transcribe the following: “ Liberty is 
now the hallowed aspiration of our Race.” “ Fre- 
dom has removed from one country to another, 
but has never gone back.” “ Our age, our race, our 
institutions, and the characteristics —our country, 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious, as well as 
the helplessness and the sufferings of our fellow- 
men, groaning in cnains, and under grievous 
wrongs, call us to a glorious destiny. We are 
hereditary freemen. We have never been in 
bondage to any man.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, for the commentary on the 
above. Among the advertisements of the same 
paper, I transcribe the following : 

“TEN DOLLARS REWARD, 

“Ran away from the premises of thesubscribers, 
& negro man, named Peter.~ Had on each foot, 
when leaving, an iron ring, with a small carn at- 
tached to it. The above reward will be paid, by 
delivering him to the subscribers, or by lodging 
him in any of the city jails. - 

“ Max. Brock & Co.” 

I sympathize with the Rev. gentleman whose 
sympathies for “our suffering fellow men” must 
often be pained by what he daily sees and hears. 

A Battmore Crereyman, 





Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated 

, Puivavenrua, January 14, 1848, 
The speeches of John P. Hale, published in 
j~Nos. 1 and 2 of this year’s “ Era,” it seems to me, 
should appear in a more convenient form for dis- 
tribution among the People. If they could be thus 
circulated, I doubt not that the honesty and 
straightforwardness, and, above all, the independ- 
ence.and thorough manliness of the remarks of the 
truly honorable Senator, would impress themselves 
deeply upon the minds of the people, and exert a 

powerful influence in the Presidential election. 
Let these two speeches, short as they are, be 
published together, in pamphlet form, and as 
cheap as possible, and a large number of copies 
sent to every Liberty party office in the vahous 


cities, as also to every prominent Liberty man in 
the Union, and request these agents to dlapoas of 


as many as possible for distribution. 


> 


LETTERS FROM THE QUEEN CITY—NO. 1, 


Frivay, January 14, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Evra: 


On Monday evening last, the first annual meet- 
ing of the National Board for the Promotion of 
Popular Education was held in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, on Fourth street. Knowing 
that the subject of education is one in which you 
take a deep and active interest, and feeling, too 
that your sympathies are warmly enlisted in 
movements which pertain to the prosperity of the 
“Great West,” I have determined to occupy a 
parva pa nie idle os you some v pou of this 

ety—its 0 operations, and prospects. 

On this occasion, Hon. W.S. mets Rrtatty 
Governor of Vermont, the general agent of the 
society, made his first annual report, from which 
I learned the facts pertaining to the society of 
which I propose’to speak. 

The Hon. Jeremian Morrow, formerly Gov- 
ernor of our State, presided at the meeting, which 
was poet with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Brecu- 
kr. The audience was not and composed 
principally of those known to be eeply interested 
in the furtherance of -all the benevolent and phi- 
lanthropic movements of the day. : 

Thé report, read by Governor Slade, was an 
able and comprehensive document, giving a very 
lucid and interesting view of the purposes and 
objects of this society, and the state of education 
in the West. As you are probably aware, the 
plat of this society was first developed in Ob in 
the ‘year 1846, and Governor Slade appoi 

agent, by a few persons er for 


the purposes contemplated by it, On the 7th of 
e con 7 it, e ( 
assumed a definite 
was organized. at 


October, 1847, ‘the 
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course of instruction adapted to the profession they 
design pursuing. This course consists of exaimina- 
tions and lectures upon various suitable topics, 
occupying generally about six weeks, which gives 
the teachers an opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with each other, and receive mutual encour- 
ngement in the life of self-denial te which they 
are devoted, as well as fit themselves for its ardu- 
ous but eminently praiseworthy labors, The 
teachers are expected to bear their own expenses 
from the time of leaving home until this course is 
completed; they are then, at the expense of the 
society, conveyed West, and schools furnished 
them by arrangements preconcerted. If, out of 
their schools, they realize anything more than a 
reasonable compensation, under the eircumstunces, 
they are expected to refund the surplus to the so- 
clety. 

~ the promotion of the interests of this socie- 
ty, during the year, Governor Slade has 
travelled 10,410 miles, delivered public lectures 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Indianapo- 
lis, Chicago, Milwaukie, Detroit, Kalamazoo, and 
many other places in the West ; and in the East, 
at New York, Buffalo, Albany, Boston, New Ha- 
ven, Hartford, Newburyport, Providence, Bur- 
lington, Middlebury, Castleton, Vergennes, and 
various other places. In the most of these places, 
adjunct associations have been formed, which, as 
indeed it is contemplated all the associations shall 
be, are Union Associations of evangelical churches 
only. The rapid growth of the West, and its 
great necd of proper common school instructors, 
was demonstated by Governor Slade in some very 
interesting statistics. : 3 

The growth of different sections of the United 
States was thus compared : 

Increase of the Eastern Statesin 10 years, 1614. 


in the hands of Northern men—though mainly 
“with Southern principles.” ‘The foreign trade 
is almost wholly in the hands of foreigners, or 
men from the North, and is conducted by their 
ships. In the South, little is demanded for home 
consumption; so the great staples of Southern 
production find their market chiefly in the North 
or in foreign ports. The shipping is mainly own- 
ed by the North. Of the Atlantic States, seven 
have no slaves: Maine, New, Hanipshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connectiout, New York, 
and New Jersey ; in 1846, they, with Pennsylva- 
nia, had 2,160,501 tons of shipping. In all the 
slave States which lie on the seaboard, there are 
owned but 401,583 tons of shipping. In 1846, the 
young State of Ohio, two thousand miles from 
the sea, had 39,917 tons; the State of South Car- 
olina, 32,588. Even Virginia, fall of bays and 
harbors, had but 53,441 tons. The single district 
of the city of New York, had 572,522 tons, or 
70,939 more than all the Southern States united. 
"he difference in the internal improvements of 
the two sections is quite as remarkable. In ener- 
al, the public highways in the slaveholding States 
are far inferior to those of the North, both in ex- 
tent and character. If the estimates made are 
correct, in 1846 there were, omitting the frac- 
tions, 5,663 miles of railroad actually in opera- 
tion in the United States. In all the slave States 
together there were 2,090 miles. Taking the cost 
of such as are described in trustworthy sources, 
and estimating the value of those not so described 
by the general cost per mile of railroads in the 
sume State, then the slave States have invested 
$43,010,183 in this property. In the free States, 
there were 3,573 miles of railroad, which had 
cost $112,914,465. Thus, the free States have 
1,483 miles of railroad more than the South, the 


per cent. value of which is $69,004,282 above the value of 
Increase of the United States in 10 years, 33 | all the railroads of the slave States. The rail- 
per cent. roads in Pennsylvania have cost $43,426,389; 
Increase of the Western States in 10 years, 74 | within less than half a million of the value of all 
per cent, the railroads in all the slave States. Maryland, 


Increase in the Northwestern States in 10 years, 
108 per cent. 

Thus it is plainly seen that the great growth of 
the United States, as compared with other por- 
tions, lies in our Northwestern territory. To 
this portion of our country are the energies of this 
society principally directed. And when we con- 
template how rapidly this country is filling. up, 
and the varied character of the population there 
forming, we see clearly before us the importance 
of this society, the necessity of its labors, and 
the sublime grandeur of that philanthropy aad 
beneVolence which suggested and which sustains 
its operations. 

During the past year, funds have been raised 
and appropriated to the amount of about $5,000, 
and sixty-eight teachers have been sent out, twen- 
ty-five of whom were from Massachusetts, twenty 
from Vermont, nine from New Hampshire, three 
from Connecticut, and’ one from Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-three of these teachers have found schools 
in Illinois, eighteen in Indiana, seven in Iowa, six 
in Wisconsin, four in Tennessee, and onein North 
Carolina. 

Governor Slade read extracts from several let- 
ters he had received from teachers in various. 
parts of the West. The writers all seemed im- 
bued with a glowing desire to further the grand 
object of their mission, and well pleased with their 
high and noble calling. One of them expressed 
herself to this effect : ‘That she now feltas though 
she was fulfilling the grand object of her creation ; 
she was living to do good. “ What an idea,” said 
Governor Slade. “It is one that would fill a vol- 
ume” ‘Truly this isa sublime idea—“liying to 
do good.” Would there were more in this world 
living to dogood. Atthe moment Governor Slade 
was speaking of this idea, the thought struck me, 
could the money worse than squandered in this 
infamous Mexican war be appropriated to the 
support of such women (I love this name when so 
applied) in the promotion of Christian education, 
what glorious results would follow? How widely 
different the influence upon posterity, Who can 
measure it? Whocan calculate it? 

But, although these letters were all expressive 
of zeal, fervor, and devotedness, truly gratifying to 
the friend of universal education, they told us of 
trials and afflictions the pioneer teacher must neces- 
sarily suffer, which make the faint heart shudder ; 
and when we think that all this is suffered, all the 
privations attendant upon a residence among the 
uncultivated wilds of our Western woods and 
prairies are endured by “feeble,” “ fragile,” “tim- 
id” young girls, laboring earnestly, devotedly, 
only to do good, what inexpressible emotions swell 
our bosoms. Verily, thought we, when listening 
to these letters, and the Governor’s comments, 
human nature, properly directed, developed un- 
der favorable influences, is something to admire, 
after all. We would ask the hero worshippers, 
whose homage the victor in a Mexican triumph 
receives with all pomp and grace, to compare the 
merits, the qualifications for honor and renown, of 
the bloody champion with those of the young 
girl who, amidst such toils and privations, is liv- 
ing to do good. Men and women engaged in the 
furtherance of universal popular education re- 
ceive no vote of thanks—no medals from Legisla- 
tures—no appropriations from Congress ; yet they 
have their reward ; and when the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war” shall be remembered with in- 
effable loathing, theix memories will live in the 
glorious victories they have achieved over igno- 
rance and superstition, and the example of their 
labors be still doing good. There are many 
thoughts suggested by the contemplation of this 
subject; but, for the present, 1 must leave them 
unconsidered. 

This letter has already grown to an unwarrant- 
able length: I need make noappesl to your read- 
ers in behalf of this society. Its importance, use- 
fulness, and necessity, must be felt, to be appre- 
ciated. 

It is probable Governor Slade will be continued 
as agent during the current year. The meeting 
of the society of which I have spoken was appoint- 
ed at Columbus, but adjourned to Cincinnati, for 
want of a quorum at the former place. 

Weare having spring-like weather. On Wed- 
nesday the sleighing was excellent; now, not a 
speck of snow is tobeseen. Business is brisk, but 
money alittlescarce. Our city is wellsupplied with 
amusements, and our scientific and literary lec- 
tures are generally well attended. A movement 
is now on foot to ferret out the carelessness which 
has been the cause of the recent frequent steam- 
boat explosions. I hope it may prove successful. 
This very day a concert is held in Masonic Hall 
for the benefit of two of the sufferers by the ex- 
plosion of the steamer Blue Ridge. 

My sheet is fall. Yours, &c., 

Lucius Markaam. 


from her position, resembles the free States in 
many respects. Besides those of this State, all the 
railroads of the South are worth only $27,717,835, 
while those of Massachusetts alone have cost 
$30,341,444, and are now, on the average, five or 
six per cent. above par. The State of South Car- 
olina has only paid $5,671,452 for her railroad 
stock. I will not undertake to estimate its pres- 
ent value. Nor need I stop to inquire how many 
miles of the Southern roads have been planned by 
Northern skill, paid for by the capital of the free 
States, and are owned by their citizens! 

Let us next consider the increase of the value 
of the landed property in the free and the slave 
States. In 1798, the value of all the houses and 
lands in the eight slave States—that is, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee—was estimat- 
ed at $197,742,557 ; that of the houses and landsin 
the eight free States—New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode island, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania—was 
$422,235,780. It is not easy to ascertain exactly 
the value of real property in all these States at 
this moment. 
New York, and, in 1839, that of Virginia, madea 
new valuation of all the real property in their re- 
spective States. In 1798, all the real estate in 
Virginia was worth $71,225,127; and in 1839, 
$211,930,528. In 1798, all the real property in 
the State of New York, was worth $100,380,707 ; 
in 1835, $430,751,273. In Virginia, there had 
been an increase of 197.5 per cent. in forty-one 
years; in New York, an increase of 320.9 per 
cent. in thirty-seven years, 

For convenience sake, let us suppose each of 
the eight Southern States has gained as rapidly as 
Virginia, and each of those eight Northern, in the 
same ratio with New York—and what follows? In 
1798, the real estate in South Carolina was 
valued at $17,465,013; that of Rhode Island, at 
$11,066,358. By the above ratios, the real estate 
in South Carolina was worth $51,958,393 in 
1839; and in 1835, that of Rhode Island was 
worth $47,574,288. Thus, the real property in 
the leading slave State of the Union, with a pop- 
ulation of 594,398, was worth but $4,384,105 
more than the real property of Rhode Island, with 
& population of only 108,830. In 1840, the aggre- 
gate real property in the city of Boston was val- 
ued at $60,424,200, and in 1847, at $97,764,500— 
$45,271,120 more than the computed value of all 
the real estate in South Carolina. In 1798, the 
value of the aggregate real property of the eight 
slave States was $197,742,557 ; of the eight free, 
$422,235,780 ; in 1839, by the above ratios, the 
real estate of the Southern States would be worth 
$588,289,107, and that of the Northern $1,715,- 
201,618. Thus, the real property of these eight 
free States would be almost three times more 
valuable than the eight slave States, yet the free 
contain but 170,150 square miles, while the slave 
States contain 212,920. But this, in part, is a 
matter of calculation only, and liable to some un- 
certainty, as the ratio of Virginia and New York 
may not represent the increase of any, either 
South or North. Let us come to public and no- 
torious facts. : 

In 1839, the value of all the annual agricultural 
products of the South, as valued by the last 
census, was $312,380,151 ; that of the free States 
$342,007,446. Yet in the South there were 
1,924,866 persons engaged in agriculture, and in 
the North only 1,735,086 ; and the South has the 
advantage of raising tropical productions, which 
cannot be grown in Europe. The agricultural 
products of the South, which find their way to 
foreign lands, are mainly cotton, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco. The entire value of these articles 
raised in the fifteen slave States, in that year, was 
$74,866,310; while the agricultural productions 
of the single State of New York amounted in 
that year to $108,275,281. 

The value of articles manufactured in the South 
was $42,178,184; in the free States, 197,658,040. 
In the slave States there were, in various manu- 
factories, 246,601 spindles ; in Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the free States, 518,817. The aggre- 
gate annual earnings of all the slave States was 
$103,429,718; of the free, $658,705,108. The 
annual earnings of six slave States— North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana—amount to $189,321,719 ; 
those of the State of New York, to $193,806,433, 
more than $4,000,000 above the income of six fa- 
mous States. The annual earnings of Massachu- 
setts alone are more than $9,000,000 greater than 
the united earnings of three slave States—South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The earnings of 
South Carolina, with her population of. 594,398, 
about equal that of the county of Essex, in Mas- 
sachusetts, with less than 95,000. 

In 1839, in the South there were built houses to 
the value of $14,421,441; and in the North, to 
the value of $27,496,560. The ships built by the 
South that year were valued at $704,289; by the 
North, at $6,301,805. 

In 1846, the absolute debt of all the free States 
was $109,176,527. The actual productive State 
property of those States, including the school 
fund, was $98,630,285—leaving the actual indebt- 
edness above their State property only 310,546,242. 
The absolute debt of the slave States was 
$55,948,373 ; their pcre State property, in- 
cluding their school funds, $30,294,428—leaving 
their actual indebtedness above their State prop- 
erty $25,653,945 ; more than twice the correspond- 
ing indebtedness of the North. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that in the 
free States there are 45,569 men engaged in the 
learned professions, while in the slave States there 
are but 20,292. In addition to that, inall the free 
States there are many employed in teaching com- 
mon schools. Thus, in 1847, in Massachusetts, 
there were 7,582 engaged in the common schools. 
In the slave States, this class is much smaller. 
Still more, in all the free States there are many, 
not ranked in the learned professions, who devote 
themselves to science, literature, and the fine 
arts; in the South, but few. In the South, the 
female slaves are écoupied in hard field labor, 
which is almost unheard-of in the free States. 
Thus, the difference in the earnings of the two, 
great as it is, is not an adequate emblem of the ac- 
tual difference or productive capacity, or even 
of the production, in the two sectjons of the 
country. 





For the National Era. 


LETTER OF THEODORE PARKER, OF MAS- 
SACHUSEITS, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

[CONTINUED.] 
FREE LABOR AND SLAVE LABOR. 

In the present age, slavery can competé success- 
fully with free labor only under rare circum- 
stances, The population must be sparse ; perhaps 
not exceeding fifty persons to the square mile. 
But in the nice labor and minute division of em- 
ployment, in the economy and the improved meth- 
ods of cultivation, consequent on a dense popula- 
tion, slavery ceases to be profitable ; the slave will 
not pay for rearing. It must be on a soil extraor- 
dinarily fertile, which the barbarous tillage of the 
slave cannot exhaust. Some of the rich lands of 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and rg vanes % 
are of this character. Then, it must have the 
monopoly of some favorite staple, which cannot 
be produced elsewhere. A. combination of those 
three conditions may render slavery profitable 
even at this day, yet by no means so profitable as 
the work of the freeman. Mr. Rutledge was not 
far from right in 1787, when he contended that, 
in direct taxation, a slave should pay but one- 
third as much as a freeman, his labor being only 
of one-third the value of a freeman’s. 

In the Northern States, the freeman comes di-. 
rectly in contact with the material things which 
he wishes to conyert to his Pane To shorten 
his labor, he’makes his head save his hands. He 
invents machines. The productive capacity of the 
free States is extended by their use of wind, wa- 
ter, and for the purpose of human labor. 
That is a solid gain to mankind. Wind-mills, 
water-mills, steam-engines, are the servants of 
the North—homebred slaves, born in their house, 
the increase of fertile heads. These are an im- 
portant element in the power and wealth of a na- 
tion. While South Carolina has taken men from 
Africa, and made slaves, New England has taken 
possession of the winds, of the waters; she has 
kidnapped the Merrimack, the Connecticut, the 

in, the Kenne'! the, Penobscot, and 

a hundred smaller streams. She has caught the 

lakes of New Hampshire, and holdsthem in thrall. 

She has seized fire.and water, joined them with an 


iron yoke, and made an army of sla werfal, 
but fant Consider the wine rancor 


[ro BE GonTINUED.] 








REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
of the American and F: Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The advantages 
d accommodations of this establishment ie arn to an 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all'the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ot Wi be Sean 0, variety of others, Api very, favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly perioiiesis, pat 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, 
Britain, F: and Holland. A special invitation ie extend- 
ed to strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensive collection of useful 


information. 
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Washington, be the mail, and single copies may be 
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But, in 1834-6, the Government of ; 


F FICE FOR PATENTS.—P H. Warson, Attorney and 
Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. C., would inform 
Inventors and others, that he receives models, prepares spe- 
cifications and drawings of new inventions, and solicits letters 
patent for the same, both in this couptry and in Europe ; he 
also makes researches, furnishes information, and transacts 
all other business relating to his profession; tor which, hie 
charges are moderate. 
Persons sending a model, or asketch made with @ pen or 
pencil, of any new invention, with ashort description of the 
same in a letter, addressed to him, ean be informed whether 
it be putentubie, and how a patent may be obtained without 
the expense and inconvenience of a journey to Washington. 
‘Those who wish to send models can do sv with entire safety, 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any.of the Ex- 
presses which run between this city and almost every part 
of the country. 
Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 
All inodels and confidential communications kept with the 
most scrupulous care and secrecy. 
Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the models of patented inventions, records, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to cal! upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction ot 
ned business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 
Persons are frequently subjected to lung and tedions delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse- 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly or 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
trouble and cust, the patent often fails to protect the inven- 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. All 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent and faithful agent residing at the seat of Govern 
ment, where he has daily access to the models and specifica- 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of infurmation 
that do not exist elsewhere, which enables him to draw up 
specifications that will amply secure the just claims of the 
inventor, and at the same time avoid an interference with old 
inventions. By this means the rejection of an application is 
prévented, and a stroug and valid patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persoris for whom be has transacted 
business. i 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
onpeee the Unite1 States Patent Office, Washington, D. U 

. B. Letters must be post paid. Dec. 30.—4t 
NV Rs, R. M. OGDEN will reopen the school recently in 
charge of Miss A. M. BiHing, on Monday, 3d January, 
at Mrs. Billing’s residence, on Ninth street. 
branches generally will be taught. Dec. 30.—3 


ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Pubii- 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the America: 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the put- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature ef this coun 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Trutn, as it has beer 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brongh: 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactor) 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
fasilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement » 
compiete catalogne of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepare 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, b- 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publication 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and 
written in prison, by C. T. ee Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nace for 184% ; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

it is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, or 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity af our Publications. Order: 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be 








The English 





; Bacon on Ameri 
Blanchard ; Home 


7 \uaeae 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 








EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P, LOVEJOY, with an 
Introduction, by Johu Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds o1 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, and 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand, Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressed tc 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 
OMESTIC SEMINARY, Clinton, N. Y.—The subscri- 
ber will open, on the 16th day of Se tember, the above 
institution, “in the buildings formerly occupied by him as a 
seminary for young ladies. Special attention will be given 
to the health, habits, and manners of the pupils, as well as 
to their intellectual and moral improvement. Able teachers 
will be employed, and a high character maintained in all thore 
respects which render an institution attractive to young la- 
dies seeking a superior education, and to parents who are so- 
lieitous for the highest welfare of their children. Circulars 
furnivhed on application. H. H. KELLOGG 
Sept. 30.—3w Clinton, Oneida county, N.Y. 
NKEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cai- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in an) 
quantity, and of such quality as has wor for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
. B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 


O THE LADIES.—TuHomas H. StanrorpD, southeasi 

corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Baltimore, keept 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every descriptior 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 t 
$1.75; F. Booty, 9198 Jefferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 

Thin Soles —Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.26; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 
BT howe pee B. JARVIS, Jun.f Attorney and Counsello 

at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between Ameripan Hotel and Neil House. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. — Jan. 28. 














 — Proprietors of the Gay street Chaw Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mong, v4 maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. hey would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c. ; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


ATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS.—The 
next term at this Institution will commence on Tues- 
~~ December 7th, to continue fifteen weeks. 

‘uition in English, thirty-three cents per week; and in 
the languages, five cents per week additional for each lan- 
guage. Students can be accommodated in the family of the 
Preceptor for two dollars per week. This charge includes 
board, washing, &c. 

The undersigned will furnish satisfactory references, if ap- 
plied to by letter. 
Dec. 2—4t O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 

HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 

found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29, 

EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 

of Pennsylvania avenue, and neur the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


\TANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor ai 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of tyg Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


D'. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitione: 
e 

















of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
st Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 

April 22. 


PENCEK & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors et 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
JOHN W. NORTH. 





Office, Standard Buildings. 
Jan. 23.—tf 


UST PUBLISHED, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, “Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, on 
God’s Heal Method with Great Social Wrongs, in which the 
Bible is vindicated from grossly erroneous interpretatfons. 
By Amos A. Phelps.” 

The numerous friends of the respected author will be glad 
to know that this important work, in the revision of which 
he spent the last days of his life, is now published in 4 large 
12mo f rm, on fine paper, and with handsome type, making a 
volume of 168 . With a view to its extensive circula- 
i 5 | the work has been stereotyped, and is offered for sale at 
the low price of 37 1-2 cents bound in cloth, or 25 cents in 
pamphlet form, which can be sent by mail at a charge of 
7 1-2 cents for postage. 

je ustal yee cet 4 ee ee . ~— 

or sale at the Slavery Depository, race street. 
WILLIAM HAKN ED, - 


New_Y. by 
, Publishing Agent. 


Dee. 2. 
OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
published at New 


UNION.—This valuably py 
York, under the editorial care of the Rey. John Marsh, Cor- 
tary and Supervisor of the Executive Com- 








responding Secre 
mittee, will commence its twelfth volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary. It invites the subscription of gentlemen of reading 
and refiection in ali of the country ; promising able edi- 
torial articles, suited to the times; the best selections, sta- 
tistics, facts, tem: correspondence and intelligence 
from all parts of world, in a style and dress equal to the 
best. publications of the day. 

Terms—one dollar, le copy ; five dollars for ten ne, 


sent to one direction. Money sent in the mail at the riek o 
the publisher. Direct, “Journal of Temperance Union, New 
York.” Dec. 23.—3t 





M. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Mad. Dee. 23.—ly 


A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Amoug them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so cele for strong and correct shooting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair tra, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
¢ . A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated Laney — wrt —_— 
prices, together with a large assortment o' ‘ 

patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold lowefor cash. ‘ 

JAS. H..MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South stréet, one door north of Pratt. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS ' 
al ae A ) 

_ SCHOOL COMMITTEES. = 
New Serves of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, ¢ 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons — 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 23 Cormiill, Boor: 
Boston, have in course of publication ; 
uable and elegant series of 





, 
» Bookseller's Row 
’ 


me of th , =e 
teaders for ( € most val 


which have ever been offered to the ediues yous. tee 
will be comprised in four Books, as on oe 

The Primer or First Hook, or Little Lessons for Litt! 
Learners, containing ‘72 pages 180, elegant ‘lin ws 
with numerous designs by IV allory, printed on ~ ae yaa 


superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt 9 a 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for 
The Second Book, or Leavitt's Eusy Lesson 
which has been 80 universally approved by the best te: sh 
in New England for twenty years past, that no farther vee 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the Som 
work, with anew Introduction. in its external appe: on 
however, it is very unlike its predecesscrs. oe 
tion is printed from new type, 
gantly and substantially bonn 
cloth sides and gilt title, and i 
The Third Reader is of th 


Sides, mak- 
a child. 
5,18 & Work 


aa ance 
c The present edi. 
on superior paper, and ig ele. 
d in embossed moroceo. with 
8 a volume of 180 pages [8}),, 
: € same general character xx {), 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, Stendea iaahdes —- 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of th 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care bas — 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are ¢ er i ee 
to interest the youthful tnind, believing that it is newt a . 
possible tou tesch a child to read well froma heavy Aen 
prosy, uninteresting text book. ‘I'his whume ig 2 as 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner, 
The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher Cla : 
common schools, and contains pieces of a still high . oh cli, 
ter than those in the preceding books. The aut! ah poi 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of extr., 
from eluborute essuys, speeches, disserlutions, &e. .., \." 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school + _ 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he belie ie ‘pee 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, aiml male y 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of sterline oh... 
and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether abi, > 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our € . = : 
schools. This volume will be ready about the ist Seekeaker 
The attention of teachers and sehovl Colmuittees ia wn 
ularly called to the elegaut und substantial sivle ot thi <i 
ries of headers, vo the puper, printing, and binding 
to the very low price at which the publishers ‘ 
ed to sell them. We hope for large sales, 
fied with small profits. 
Sept. 23.—3mif 


i9m0 ad 
L2nv of 
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118 Be. 
, and aly 
have deteimin- 
and shall be sxtig- 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
so TD Peg ‘ Boston, Mags 
THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
’ IN BOSTON, 
Fe years, the first and only house which } 
that popular system of 








nas adhered to 


Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 
Is that widely known and universally celebrated Clothing 
mporium, 


OAK HALL—Gero. W. Simmons, P 


roprvet o7 
The excellence of the plan which he originally designed 
and which has been by him xo successfully prosecuted, is not 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent appro i 
by the Trade—at least so far as the imitations late ly intre 
mduced give evidence of their approbation of the only true and 
perfect system, which insures to buyers every de seri tion of 


. , / , , ro ry * 
_ GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST SCALE U!' PRICES! 
T he elegant display of guods at Simimons’s Oak Hull, em- 
bracing the latest importations from Londou and Paris. are 


manufactured “under his own personal superintendence and 
direction, and affords to gentlemen who would save vpor old 
prices, full thirty to forty per cent. in the purchase of a good 


suit of clothes, well cut aud well made, a complete « pportn- 
nity of selecting from the largest stock every variety of ele- 
gaut Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United States, and 
which may be had by citizens and strangers; in addilion to 
a superb assortment of 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

At lower rates than can be purchased at any other es: 
tablishment on the face of the globe, and at prices 
less than ever before off¢red, even at Simmons’s, 

P. S. Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousands of dozens 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, che: 
Os" Entrance at No. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32, 34, 36, and / 

Ann street, near the head of Merchant’s Row, Boston 

Nov. 4.—3m 


PYRE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled by the 

Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, cuntaing, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronomical tables, &c., a great yari- 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing direetly upon 
the subject of slavery, not to be found in any other publica. 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi 





tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex. 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been bandsumely 
stereotyped, and printed on good paper ; and, to secure ity ex- 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 


following reduced rates: 250 copies, ur upwards, at $20 per 
thousand; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 50 copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyunce by which they are to be furwardel, 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipatian are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York, by ‘ 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 

iF Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. “Oct. 14 

Lik ae Garden and Nursery of Pursons 

§ Co., Flushing, neat New York.—This establishment 
how covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the pro- 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Duriog the past year, 
their collection has been euriched by mauy novelties trom 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of aima- 
teurs. Deaiers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogu 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—bi 


MPROVED LAKD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, for Lamps; No. 

2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality : 

‘I have made full trial of the No.2 Lard Oil, which I pur- 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | can speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. 1 have used it on wool of different grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
_“s of manufacturing cloth, and find it a betéer article of 

0, 2 than] have at any time heretofore used. I have also 
found it equaily excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by : 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








June 24. 
J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Hutuw sirect, 

© opposite the Eutuw House, Baltimore.—\rawings ot 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Ottice, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 


perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
_ Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Dray- 
ing. April 22, 


OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper und Tailor, Fuyelte st. 

Jirst door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on band a se- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making aud trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 


J OHN JOLLIFF, Attorney and Counsellor at Lew, Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between ‘Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
ae Misty, Eo. Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Uo., Cin- 


cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. 5. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Chio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 


burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
tO Kentucky; Gen. k. Coliins , Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 
Gans PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, way be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Buitimore. Kells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29,—tf 
AY INDOW SHAVES.—Grorer Fayaux has removed 
his Painting Kvoms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continne to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country froin 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $28 
per pair. April 22. 
0. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON, 
Tobaccé and Cigar Warehouse? Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars impackages of 60, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. 0. 
LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERKEAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather, 
Instructions given in the art. 
A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 
New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 76 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg,. Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Kue du ‘ emple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
atrest. Jan. 7. 
EN TISTR Y.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Jen- 
tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Paui’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations jr ibe best man- 
ner, aud at very reasonable prices. Having facilitics not pos- 
sessed by any other person in bis profesrion, he is enabled to 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usual 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, or 
durability, cannot be surpassed. Decayed Teeth stopped hy 
filling, and every plug warranted permanent. The Letheon 
administered in Surgical operations, when desired. Extract- 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 oents; or without this, 20 
so who have lost all their upper teeth may 
have a set of from six to eight made by Dr. L. so as to be 
worn on the bare gum, without clasps or springs, and war- 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. Dee. 2. 


B. WHEATON, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, keeps 
« constantly on hand a well-selected assortment of drugs 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, dye stufis, window 
glass and putty, large glass for pictures, artists’ prepared 
colors, artists’ brushes, pencils, ciayons, water colors, &c. 
Also, a few choice Groceries. 
Corner of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio 

Nov. 18.—5t 


UST PUBLISHED —“Slaveholding Examincd in the 

Light of the Holy Bible, by William Henry Brisbane, a 
servant of Jesus Christ.” For sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the Depository of the American and foreign Anti-Slavery 5v- 
ciety. Price, bound in muslin, 37 1-2 cents single, $4 per 
dozen ;io paper covers, 25 cents single, $225 per dozen. 
Orders for Anti-Slavery Publications must enclose the 
asch, designate how the books are te be sent, and be ad- 
r d to 














EW BOOKS, ae a ren Depository, 2 Spruce 
New Yor: 

i ‘ Lundy—316 12mo; bound in mus- 
wis otha teweatt Warner, and » beantifal colored map 
of Texas, and part of the United States ; 
including his Journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the le 


i eee 

‘for the P compile 

tion from the writings of Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations.of the Unit- 

ed 


for the Times. By Rev. 
Connecticut. 214 pagts; tind, 


. ~by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
_ Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Youth—by the author of “the 

36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav- 


yity 
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cents per hundred. 
Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 
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WILLIAM HARNED, 
Nov. Ll. 


Q2 Spruce street, New York. 
AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenwure Pottery, corner of 
Pine and Lexington streets, Bultimore. — e- 

livered in any part: of the city, tee of eurtage, _ Avril 20. 
OHN.G; WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Uphoisterer, No 
J 96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all xinds of Paper Hanging and Upholetering, at the short 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; also 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup 
plied on very reasonable terms. __ Apri 29. 
;OARDID $C ‘OR 

OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, FO 
BOYS, Amherst, Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nash, 
incipal.— The winter session of this school will commence 
, November 3, and will continue till April 
Pupils are monaired om pads be = 
ber is lim wenty-five. 
Catalogues LAS nn containing, r with a list of 
resis a statement of the character, 


and their t 
object of the schdol, way be obtained by addressing 
eg amg Amherst, Maas. Sept. 16.—8¢ 
SON, Fushionable Boot and Shoe Maker 
Hee ee ktaiatly Iosnted bia entablishment in the, Wasb- 
Hail Building, a 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
where 











on Wednesday 
1, 1848—five months. 





pee to serve old or new cus: 
tomers, on the most le terms, and with despatch. 
April 29, 




















